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FOR SAFETY AND 
ECONOMY T 


\ Every cotton fiber in the cord 


. ¥ body of Firestone Tires is gum- | 


























dipped for extra strength and long 
life. Two Extra Gum- Dipped Cord 
| Plies Under the Tread give a stronger 
| bond between tread and cord body, 
and greater protection against 
| punctures and blowouts. The 
/ Firestone tread is designed for 
silence — maximum safety and 
| enduring wear. 


l/ Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires hold 

4 all world’s records on road and track 

for safety, speed, mileage and 

endurance. They are the first choice « 

of drivers who risk their lives on L 

their tires. 7 
Call on the Firestone service dealer 

in your community today. The A 

quality of any Firestone product — : 





> a : d 
lires, Batteries, Spark Plugs Brake 
Lining, Anti- Freeze and Accessories, of 
The Firestone Tread is designed with  amamepnesen; the price ts = 
unbelievably low. tl 
angles and projections to give the fe 
: : : Listen to the “Voice of Firestone”’ every a 
maximum traction and non-skid. Monday night overN.B.C.nationwide network ce 
Your brakes can stop your wheels, d 
: The new Firestone Sealtyte, e: 
but your tires must stop your car. Leakproof Tube is made with ti 
a tapered rubber valve stem, } s] 
which seals the valve -hole in 
therim, keeping out moisture, t| 
oil, grease, and dirt. The t! 
black rubber valve base is an S 
integral part of the rubber | 
valve stem and is built and u 
vulcanized into the tube — 
impossible with a metal valve i] 
stem. i] 
The inside of this new tube 8 
is coated with a special p 
composition which seals the | 
minute pores against air 
leakage, insuring constant t 
air pressure, so vital to tire 
safety and economy. ] 
| 





TIRES - TUBES + BATTERIES - BRAKE LINING « SPARK PLUGS 


Copyright, 1933. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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" | Jiterime combats colds because fatal to germs 
T 

‘e Always look upon a cold as dangerous. Medical Controlled tests on hundreds of men and women 
ae authorities state that ordinary colds frequently have revealed that regular twice-a-day users of 
| develop into diseases that are dangerous or fatal. Listerine contracted fewer colds than those who did 
ad “TT, B.” is one of them; it is not gargle with it. 

Bs often preceded by a series of light The brilliant results accom- 
8 colds or a very serious one. And plished by Listerine in combating 
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those excruciatingly painful in- 
fections of mastoid and sinus are 
also often traceable to preceding 
colds. 

Can you doubt the wisdom of 
doing everything in your power to 
escape catching cold, and of get- 
ting over a cold as quickly as pos- 
sible once it has started? 

Colds are of germ origin. Germs 
that cause them or accompany 
them enter through the mouth. 
Some lodge there, others travel to 
the throat from whence they move 
upward to the nose. 

Clearly one of the major steps 
in combating colds is to keep the 
mouth and throat as clean as pos- 
sible. That is why the twice-a-day 
gargle with full strength Listerine 
has always been recommended. 

The moment Listerine enters 
the mouth it begins to kill germs. 
As it sweeps over the mucous 
membrane, it kills outright mil- 
lions of bacteria clinging to it. 
Tests show a reduction as high as 
990% of such bacteria. What a pro- 
tection this is at all times—and tn- 
valuable when a cold is coming on! 


TIME 





When your throat is sore or you feel a cold 
coming on, gargle u ith Listerine every two 
hours. It often relieves the sore throat and 
checks the progress of the cold. 





MOTHERS ! 


Rinse hands with Listerine before preparing 


or serving baby’s food, Listerine removes 


germs from hands, 





FIGHT COLDS if you 


colds, cannot be expected from 
harsh, bitter, powerful mouth 
washes which damage tissue. 
When a mouth wash irritates tis- 
sue, it encourages infection rather 
than retards it, because irritation 
makes it easier for germs to gain 
entrance. 

Listerine’s success lies in the 
fact that while highly germicidal 
itisat the same time safe in action; 
does not irritate delicate tissues. 

Make a habit of gargling with 
fullstrength Listerine every morn- 
ing and every night as an aid in 
preventing colds. Remember also 
to avoid draughts, sudden changes 
of temperature, cold or wet feet, 
and over-exposure to cold tem- 
peratures. Physicians also advise 
against over-eating and over-in- 
dulgences of any kind. Dress ade- 
quately for the day, bathe fre- 
quently, and get 8 hours sleep. 
When a cold does develop, get 
into bed and eall your doctor. A 
cold promptly treated may spare 
you years of misery and ill health. 
Lambert Pharmacal 


Company. A 
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Poor Ricwarp’s eALMANACK 


Brovcut up to date somewhat in the manner of 
Benjamin Franklin, wherein ts contained certain informa- 
tion, observable days and mayhap a word or two to the wise. 





Published monthly by 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia’s leading hotel 


Day and Pp : 
Date BRUARY 1933 Tae Foes 


1. W. | Wixt the Groundhog see his shadow? 
King Carlos of Portugal assassinated, 1908. 
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2.Th. 200,000 killed in Japanese earthquake, 
1703. Mexico cedes Arizona and New Mexico 
to U.S., 1848. EF 5 . 

3. F. | U.S. savens diplocaatitveletitie wich Germany, 
1917. Woodrow Wilson dies, 1924. B¥ 

4. Sa. | Poor Richard said: “Better a little with content 
than much with contention. 

5. Su Russian cannon from Sebastopol melted into 
Victoria Crosses, 1856. % 

6.M. | Tuermomerer registers 7° below zero, © > 


New York City, 1918. 
7.Tu. | Sincratr Lewis cuts another birthday cake 
with 48 candles, 1933. <-~-) Great fire in 


Baltimore, 1904.4—_— 


8. W. | Mary, Queen of Scots, executed, 1557 

g-Th. | Jerrerson Davis, elected President of Con- 
federacy, 1861. 

10. F. e) Nationa Office Management Associ- 
ation holds annual convention at The Benjamin 
Franklin, 1933- 

ir. Sa Bousnevik withdraw from World War, 1918. 
Three-day celebration of Chinese New Year 
begins. ‘ 

12. Su. | Apranam Lincoln born, 1809.Sx>. Gold 
discovered in Australia, 1851. wos , 

13.M. | Triat of Warren Hastings, 1795. King Tu- 
tankhamen’s sarcophagus opened, 1924. =) 

14.Tu. | Don’t Forget! St. Valentine’s Day!.¢ sy 
Paulina Longworth’s eighth birthday. 

15.W. | Garpen enthusiasts inspect new, selection_of 
spades, rakes and hoes, 1933.4* *~ *. 

16.Th. | Arzies ask Holland to intern ex-Kaiser, 1920. 

7. &. ss Poor Richard said: “Neg/ect mending 
a small fault and it will soon be a great one.” 

18.Sa. | Martin Luther died, 1564. 

19. Su. | Georce W. Wickersham renders famous re- 
port of National Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement, 193127 .@ 

20. M. | Cusan Revolution begins, 1895.47 

21.Tu Germansattack Verdua, 1916. Dirigible Roma 
explodes at Hampton Roads, 1922. 

22.W WasuincTon’s birthday. “He was the Father 
of his Country.” wD Blue Anchor Tavern, 
Philadelphia's oldest inn, opened ant 
in 1682, suspends operations, 1919. ey 

23.Th. | Samver Pepys born, 1632.,First entry in fa- 
mous diary made, 1632. (ap<aeermy 

24. F. PresipenT fixes price of $2.20 per 
bushel for coming season’s wheat, 1918. 

25. Sa. | Pennsyivania Legislature ratifies 18th 
Amendment, 1919. 

26. Su. | Frencucruiser Provence sinks in Mediterranean, 
3200 men lost, 1916. Nad). President Madero 
of Mexico assassinated, 191 3. 

27.M. | Viva! 3rd French Republic is proclaimed, 


1848. 

28.Tu. | Princess Mary weds Viscount Lascalles, 192 
U.S. Supreme Court voids Teapot iin 
leases, 1927. ae 


Longfellow born, 1807. 





Ann IN THE TRADITIONAL 
SPIRIT OF POOR RICHARD, WE EXTEND A CORDIAL 
WELCOME TO VISITORS TO PHILADELPHIA, ASSURING 
THEM OF UNBOUNDED HOSPITALITY AND COMFORT 





1200 rooms, each with Batu 


THE 
BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA 
Chestnut at Ninth Street 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS—Monoging Director 
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LETTERS 





Alehouse 


Pastor’s 
Sirs 

fter I had read “Gammel Oestengaard” in 
your issue of Dec. 19, 1 mailed it to an aunt of 
mine who lives in Valby, asking her to verify 
the facts in the article. 

Here is her 

Det Udklip Du sendte mig passer ikke alt 
Kirken er kun en Kryslitkirke, saa den 
er hverken ny eller smuk og Kroen ligger heller 
ikke lige overfor, men et godt Stykke derfra, 
men cllers er det rigtigt. Det er cn af vore gode 
Bek endl Praesten som har Kroen, han var gift 

1 Sdster til Murmester Andersens Kone, 

leg tror nok det har kostcet ham en Masse Peng 
kan elec. etc. 


And this is the best translation I can make 
That clipping you sent me is not altogether 
true. The Church is only a ‘Kryslit’-church, so 
it is neither new nor beautiful, and the inn doesn't 
lie right across but a good distance away—-but 
otherwise it is right. The priest who owns the 
inn |alehouse! is one of our friends—he 


answer: 


samen 


oe han 


good 


married a sister of Builder Andersen’s witt I 
think it has cost him a great deal of money and 
he does not seem to be able to make it go, 


ind will be obliged to sell it. He is very socially 
interested and hoped that he might be fortunate 
enough to draw people away from the evil 
saloons.” 

would be wise if some of our 
would use Pastor Keiding’s 


Perhaps _ it 
Me thodis t 


type ol 


_divines 
alegy. 
Be that as it may, I 
ething, and I hope you appreciat« 

HowaArD VAN BOHEMEN 
Ridgefield Park, N J 


have put you right or 


Week 


$5 Pet 
Sirs 

You mention a number of colleges in 
which the co-operative scheme of student Saudia 
ind eating has been or is being developed. Iowa 
State College at Ames is probably one of the 
pioneers in this work. In 1924 the first experi 
made in a house caring for 16 girls 
The scheme worked so well that one of the 
regular dormitories housing 65 women was opened 
on a co-operative basis. The girls did all the 
work in the hall under the supervision of a 
mother, By the fall of 1931 it 
expedient to open another co-operative hall hous- 
ing 1¢ rhe total cost per week for both 
board & does not exceed $5.4¢ This 
means a splendid 


ment was 


house- seemed 
women, 

room 
fireproof modern hall and in 
as good a room as the campus affords. lowa State 
College has always been noted for her splendid 
housing facilities. 

During the summer of 1932 the college felt 
the necessity of opening a co-operative hall for 
men, It has met with splendid success and en- 
thusiasm from the 63 residents. The cost is but 
$5 per week for board & room, Although it was 
to provide a somewhat larger budget 
for the food for the men it was possible to reduce 
the price of room rent for them on account of the 
type of hall used. A woman does the cooking 
while all other work in the hall is done by the 
men, 


necessary 


This winter one of the eleven sororities has 
undertaken co-operative living. The house ex- 
greatly reduced. The members 
fellowship. This splendid 


Nnses heir 
pense are bein 
same 


feel a closet 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price 


Roy E 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cui 


LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME, 
GO, ILL. 


fecling 
homes. 


predominates in our four 


Mrs. Mapce I. McGrape 
Director of Housing 


co-operati 


Jowa State College 
Ames, lowa 
e 
Kingfish 
Sirs: 


Even in this section where 
been the watchword for 
speaking of the recent filibustering in Washing. 
ton as “putting a premium on ignorance and jt: 
synonyms.” 

Don’t you 
Timely for a 
Huey 


conservatism ha 
generations, people ar 


think that it 
brief 
Kingfish Long? 


would be Most 
history of our Honorabh 


FRosTY FURGESON 
Boston, Mass. 
For a life of The 
Oct. 3.—Eb. 


19th Route Army 


Sirs 


Kingfish see Tor 


Reference is made in 


Chinese 19th Route 


Time of Jan. 16 to th 
Army, famed for its hergi 
defense of Shanghai. Could you tell me why j 
is called the roth Route Army? Is it becaus 
there are routes in China to be guarded and this 
is the army that is ordinarily assigned to guar 
the 19th of these routes, or is it because then 
are armies in China designated “route” armie 
in contradistinction to all other Chinese armies 
and this is the roth of the “route” variety, or wh 
Is it 

JosepH Rupp 


Evansville, Ind 

When General (later President) Chiang 
Kai-shek marched out of Canton in 192¢ 
taking the route or highway north t 
conquer all China, he was joined by x4 


Chinese divisions, each known by its 
historic numeral and the honorable tit! 
Lo Chun (“Route Army’). Most fame 
is the Sse Chin Lo Chun (“1oth Rout 


Army’) because of its battle against hope- 
less odds to defend Shanghai (Tr 
March 7).—Eb. 
Empty Cemeteries 
Sirs 

Is it not possible to shame France into p 


ment by 
movement? 
trick. It is 


starting an appropriate slogan 
Perhaps the slogan alone will do 


Let the American War dead be brought hom 
Our heroic dead cannot rest in peace in the 
of the land that dishonors its obligation to the 


country, Let empty American military cemeteri 
be eternal monuments of shame. 

I was one of the millions OVER THERE, a 
know how France was actually “shaking ir 
boots” until the Doughboy got on the job 

Rev. FRANcis F. Ropinson 

Akron, Iowa 


Facts of Birth 
Sirs 


After reading your transcript of Doct 
DeLee and Siedentopf “Facts of Birth, 
am quite sure that a goodly number of yot 


$5 yearly 


INC. 


Please enter my a for Time, for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5; 


NAME 


Foreign, $7; 


ADDRESS 


Canada, $8). 
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Dream a bit about the days you 


TIME 


3 


wish to enjoy in your autumn years 





MAGINE that you have reached 
| the day when work is a matter 
of choice — not of necessity — 
and that you have a fixed in- 
come, as sure as the rising and 
setting of the sun, or the change 
And that your 


time is your own to use as you 


of seasons. 


please. 


Perhaps you will travel. Maybe 
you would like a little place 
in the country where you can 
putter around in the garden. 
Or possibly you would like just 
to settle yourself in a comfort- 
able, sunny room with the books 


that you have always hoped to 
read. 


Wouldn't you like to have plenty 


of leisure and the means to en- 
joy your life in your own way? 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT « « * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. == 


=>=—S——-. 


There is a flexible plan, adapted 


to any pocketbook, which pro- 
vides a fixed, regular income at 
retirement age. The plan works 
out as successfully for the man 
of simple requirements as it 
does for the man of large ambi- 
tions. For either men or women 
it is the safest plan in the world. 


Dream a bit about the days you 


wish to enjoy in your autumn 
years of leisure and comfort. 


AND 


Mail the attached coupon and 
we will send a Metropolitan 
Field-Man to show you how 
other people have made their 


dreams come true and how, 


perhaps, you can realize your 


own. 


INSURANCE 


Metropolitan Life’s contracts 
afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 


tirement 
—establish husiness credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
igainst the loss 


indemnifying them 
of key-men 
provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, 

old age and death 


—proviage income on ac pot f S- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident kness. 

Metro; tan policies on individual 

in vari Jepartments, range from 

$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 

1 $1,000 a to $100 yw less 
oremiums payable at convenient peri 

The Metropolitan is a mutual organi: 

tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 

of its policyholders, and any divi e 

surplus is returned to its policyl Jers 

n the form of dividends 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 


1 Madison Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. —T. p> 
% 
Please send details 
regarding Retirement 
Income Plans. % 
“iClRie hy 
err 
NAME coer 
w Rh 
ADDRESS = 
CITY ee 


STATE 





COMPANY 


©1933 m. 1.1. co. 
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cases of CONSTIPATION 





Dr. Antoine is the famous intestinal specialist of the Hopital de la Glaciére, in Paris. 


R. ANTOINE is the physician 
to a European king. He is a 
very famous diagnostician. He states:— 


‘*T have treated thousands of cases of 
intestinal and stomach disorders. The ma- 
jority were directly traceable to constipa- 
tion .. . Unfortunately, the first act of the 
patient who is constipated is usually to take a 
laxative. This helps only temporarily. Next 
time he needs a still stronger dose. 

‘In my opinion, the most effective weapon 


for correcting constipation is fresh yeast.” ”’ 


When the intestines don’t function 
regularly, it’s usually because they 


need ‘toning up.” Fresh yeast ac- 
complishes this in a very natural way. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food. It 
has the power literally to strengthen 
your intestines, as well as to soften 
the intestinal wastes so they can be 
easily cleared away. 

In this way yeast gently rids your body 
of poisons. Your “pep” comes back. Head- 
aches go. Ugly skin blemishes in most 
cases quickly disappear. 

So add Fleischmann’s Yeast to your diet 
now—just plain, or dissolved in water 
(about a third of a glass), Eat 3 cakes 
every day, regularly —hefore meals, or be- 
tween meals and at bedtime. 

You can get it at grocers, restaurants 
and soda fountains. Why not try it? 


“Doctors are right in what they say about yeast” 













“My job at the reception desk of a big com- 
pany calls for a smile,’’ writes Ruth Clarey 
of New York (at right in photo). “‘But it’s 
hard to be cheerful with a headache. 

“TI had let myself get run-down. Felt 
*loggy.’ I tried pills to correct my sluggish- 
ness, but results were only temporary. I took 
the example of a friend and tried Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. My sluggishness left. No 
rnore headaches. The old smile came back.”’ 


*IMPORTANT! Fieischmann’s 
Yeast for health comes only in the 
foil-wrapped cake with the yellow 
label. It’s yeast inits fresh, effective 
form—rich in vitamins B, G, D— 
the kind famous doctors advise. 


Copyright, 1933, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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400,000 would prefer to remain at home, ; 


perhaps not go through the performance at al 
The statement, “Home delivery, even under th 
poorest conditions, is safer than hospital ¢ 
| livery,” has to be taken with more than a gra 
of salt. I feel it very bad propaganda to undy 
alarm the prospective maternal American pub] 
as to the safety of hospital delivery. . . 
LANE FALK, M.D. 
Eureka, Calif. 
Sirs: 

The danger of such an article is that j 
may " influence many expectant mothers, desper. 
ately in need of the advantages of hospital car 
to refuse to go to a hospital, which might mea 
the life of the mother, the child, or both. Prob. 
ably, if this matter was carefully investigated 
one would find that patients encountered in {hy 
pre-natal clinics and in the homes, who present 
complications, are usually urged to go to th 
hospital for delivery. Therefore, in the small 
number of hospital deliveries, there are no doubt 
a large percentage of complicated cases, as com. 
pared with those in the home. Consequently, q 
higher mortality must be expected. . . 

Watter S. ATKINSON, M.D. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

. « » The experience of the hospital of which 
I am Superinterfdent, is, I think, sufficiently 
unusual to warrant placing a few statisticy| 
comments before you. Between Aug. 30, 1930 
and Nov. 17, 1932, in this hospital, were con- 
ducted 1,483 consecutive deliveries without a 
single maternal death, truly a remarkable record 
If any other hospital in the U. S. can equal this 
record for such a volume of maternity work 
covering over 261% months without a singk 
maternal death, I should like to hear from it. 
Another interesting fact is that this work was 
not done by a small number of highly trained 
specialists, but represented the work of 116 dilf- 
ferent doctors, a large number of whom repre- 
sent that old-fashioned type whose passing is so 
oft lamented in the Press—the family physician, 


Henry HeEppen, M. D. 
Superintendent 
Methodist Hospital 
Memphis, Tenn. 


- a 


+ : 7 o 
Foreign News v. Medicine 
Sirs: 

Your issue of Jan. 23 displays a lack of 
Time’s customary editorial vigilance. Perhaps 
the editor of Foreign News should avail himseli 
of consultation with the Medical Editor, for he 
errs in applying the term, antiseptic, instead of 
aseptic (in the strict sense demanded by pro- 
ponents of scientific accuracy), as descriptive o 
l'sar Boris’ “surgeon’s white gown and red rubbe 
gloves.” 

However, the Foreign News Editor may hav 
some justification in his failure to seek counse 
at the source mentioned, inasmuch as the Medica 
Editor is guilty of a far greater inaccuracy for 
in the same issue, he speaks of “inter-cranial 
hemorrhage in place of the correct usage, intra- 
cri . il. A 

By & large, Time is to be commended for its 
accuracy in medical matters, an accomplishment 
which the daily press might well emulate. The 
errors here mentioned merely indicate that, alter 
all, the editorial staff is human. 

Wm. A. Micuaet, M. D. 

Peoria, Ill. 


Situation 
Sirs: 
I know of no magazine equal to Tre for 
interest or accuracy, and I read them all, 
However, what is most noteworthy about 
Time, in my own estimation, is its tremendous 
following. No other publication on the market 
today has a more avid group of readers. I 
state that not only as a result of my ow! 


| observations, but also by word of friends in other 


cities. 

I cannot afford a subscription myself, and thus 
am forced to read it in the local library. Th 
situation there is most unusual: one must always 
wait their turn for as soon as it is placed 1! 
the periodical room eager hands seize it, no! 
do they relinquish it until read from cover t 
cover. During all of the time which I spen 
in libraries I have never seen that happen to an) 
other magazine. 

Emery F. BAcon 

Duquesne, Pa. 


Februa 
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A CERTIFIED INTER- 
VIEW WITH HARRY 
D. EXWARDS, Engineer, 
76 PINE BROOK DRIVE, 
LARCHMONT, N.Y. 


“You said it_we need 


a Big Car!” 


















“With a gang the size of mine, somebody usually had to “One day we saw a Plymouth ad. The children said: a 
stay home. So room in a car was mighty important to us.” a swell-looking automobile, Dad. Can’t we get one‘ 








moge Ae on ee ae 
“When the family saw the new Plymouth, I just had to “Now we're all very happy. The car rides like a million 
buy it. But the low price and the trade-in made it easy.” dollars. Iwouldn’t buy avy new car without Floating Power.” 


“We picked Plymouth because it’s so BIG in Size... and Value” 


AYBE you haven’t got a big family like Harry D. engine cushions, but a patent that eliminates vibration. 
Edwards, but you certainly want room in your car. What do people think of it? Ask Mr. — _ e 
You can’t have real riding comfort if you’re cramped —_an engineer. He says: “In my opinion, any car is behind- 
for space... or, for that matter, if you're annoyed by __ the-times without Floating Power! Or, in fact, without 
: , ; : j é 1 
the vibration of the engine. Hydraulic Brakes or a safety-steel body! 
We find that people who want comfort . .. who want Ask your dealer for a Floating Power ride. Also ride 
to relax... who want driving to be real fun... are pick- —_ in the other two low-priced cars. Then decide! 


ing the new Plymouth Six. Because it’s a roomy, fu/l- 

sized car... and because it’s the only low-priced Six NEW PRICES—4-DOOR SEDAN NOW $90 LESS 
that is free of all vibration. Four-Door Sedan $545, Convertible Coupe $565, Rumble Seat 
ee on Coupe, $525, Business Coupe $495. All prices f. o. b. factory. 
Remember that Plymouth alone of “All Three” has Convenient payments. Low delivered prices. ( losed cars wired 


Floating Power engine mountings! Not merely rubber for Philco-Transitone radio. Automatic Clutch optional — $8. 


a Y T °*49 AND UP F. 0. B. FACTORY - SOLD BY 7,232 
L MO U iH Sli DESOTO, DODGE AND CHRYSLER DEALERS 
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Women Who Never 
COUNT COSTS 





They choose this 25¢ tooth paste only 


because it gives new beauty and lustre 


Among the three million users of 
Listerine Tooth Paste are thousands 
upon thousands of women of this 
type—well educated, well informed, 
critical of values, and with ample 
means to fulfill their wants. Such 
women would never compromise with 
quality for the mere sake of economy. 
Clearly, their rejection of older and 
costlier favorites for Listerine Tooth 
Paste was based, not upon the latter’s 
price, but upon the brilliant and 
satisfying results it gave them. 


If you have not tried this remark- 
able new dentifrice, made by the mak- 
ers of Listerine, do so now. Buy a 
tube. Try it for a week or more and 
then note the improvement in your 
teeth. 


See how clean they are—how clean 
they feel, both in front and in back. 


Note the absence of repellent tar- 
tar and the unsightly stains of food 
and tobacco. 

Observe the flash 
that this tooth paste gives to teeth. 

They are due to those swift-acting, 
fine-textured, cleansing and _polish- 
ing agents that make Listerine Tooth 
Paste outstanding. 

Look for the delightful feeling of 
freshness and invigoration that fol- 
lows the use of this paste—the taste 
you associate with Listerine itself. 
And, of course, you know it makes 
your breath sweeter. 

In case you’re interested, the price 
of 25¢ saves you about $3.00 a year 
over tooth pastes in the 50¢ class. 
Not a staggering sum, but a welcome 
one in these times. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE - 25¢ 


it makes the breath sweeter 


and_ brilliance’ 


Legislator 
Sirs: 

The Arizona Legislature convened on Jan 
and one week later had not agreed upon mey 
bers’ pay. Senator St. Charles, Mohave, sai; 
“I have got $4.35, and by sticking to 15¢ meah 
I can get along for another week.’’—from Arizoy, 


Republic of Jan. 15, 1932. 
Lee Lairp X 


hese are tough times. 
Oakland, Calif. 


President’s Term 
Sirs: 

Mr. White’s pathetic anxiety about the killing 
responsibilities of our Presidents and Tiyp's 
sympathetic comments thereon (Time, Jan. 2; 
p. 2), reveal an amazing superficiality of thinking 
on the part of both. 

Excepting our three martyred Presidents and 
the three who died in office of old age or diseasy 
| the average life of the other 24 
| Surely not an alarming death 
reach back nearly 150 years. 

By no flight of imagination can Mr. Coolidge’s 
sudden death be traced to national cares, from 
which he was free for the last four years. His 
was a charmed life. He lived in quiet dignity and 
simplicity and he died peacefully and painlessly 
What better fate can mortal man wish? 

A single term of four or six years will not 
lighten the burdens of our Chief Executive nor 
lengthen his days on earth. At a time when th 
Congress is overwhelmed with the perplexing 
problem of how many split decimal points make 
beer intoxicating, while millions of Americans 
are asking “When do we eat?” it is unpatriotic 
to disturb its deliberations with another futile 
Constitutional Amendment. 

CHARLES W. PArFFLow 

Washington, D. C. 

Advocated last week by Senator Pit'- 
man of Nevada was a_ constitutional 
amendment limiting a President to one 
term of six years. His arguments for such 
a reform: 1) A President would have two 
years to formulate policies, four years to 
execute them without the distraction of 
seeking re-election; 2) he would be freed 
from political considerations as to his 
future; 3) periods of anxious uncertainty | 
incident to presidential elections would be 
spaced further apart. Senator Pittman pre- 
dicted such a change “within two years.” 
—Ep. 


Was 72 years 
rate when you 








Praise for Lapps 
Sirs: 
.. I feel that in your characterization « 
the Lapps . the impression you give of th 
| delightful people is not at all as I found th 
during a journey through Lapland in the su! 
mer of 1929. ... 

Today about the only bad habit they have 
the excessive use of coffee. They are Christians 
of an extremely puritanical sect, so pious that 
they even consider photography too worl 








hey very rarely drink to excess. Phe Cat 
casian Swedes drink many times as much as th 
Lapps. eee 

While they do have the right to roam over 


the frontiers of their several countries 
cally speaking) without passports, it is the 
right which our Indians have to pass freely be- 
tween’ the United States and Canada... 
There was a time, pre-Laestadius, when the 
fought one another with knives, and perhaps | 
some cases went so far as to commit the unkine 
injury with which you charge them. But thos 
times are far away and long ago. 

They are a most likable people. . . . 1 te 
that some one should come to their defense wh 
mistaken impressions of them appear in « 


(pol 


| 


} pr.nts. 


Harry A. FRANCK 


New Hope, Pa. 


Sirs: 
‘ As far as Swedish Lapps are concerne‘ 
they specialize in Botany and use the Lat 
names for many plants | 
In Swedish Lapland, education has been com- 
pulsory for many years, and even when they are 
on migration, they attend school and receive 4 
general education in portable schools, being 
| taught by highly qualified school-teachers who 
migrate with them. 
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nan pre- 
an GOOD many hostesses have noted that gay, 
amusing guests are usually Creamed Old Eng- 
lish Enthusiasts. Not essentially those who boast 
a diet of truffles and escargots, but any man or 
zation « woman with a warm, gracious heart and a respon- 
oe sive palate. 
und the 
the sur Creamed Old English is delightfully sharp, like a 
+ eal good epigram. ‘‘Witty’’ is the word one guest used 
hristians to describe its tingle-on-the-tongue flavor. In the 
yo cheese maker's terms it is: fine, aged English-type 
igghey Cheddar with sweet cream added to make it smooth 
ch as t ° - . 
for spreading, soft-textured for toasting. And an 
icigr es exclusive Kraft method makes it wonderfully 
(pou “ 3 d 
the sa digestible. 
reely be- . . atelv > ge ine vi bless you for 
ida. But really thoughtful hostesses, we find, take ee maar eg ‘,: . will oe + - 
nn they ‘ : : : : raft / *ricé theese... . the on/y pack- 
hen the into consideration the varying tastes of their guests.  !Ctuding Aratc American Uneese. . . the on‘y pac “ 
rhaps eee ‘ aged, pasteurized American with fu//, natural flavor: 
e unkind For instance, that gentleman who is equally con- ¢ : , t SCE 
ut the Fae Gad Tattn te Sees lit And that quietly charming little lady, shy of sharp 
servative in his ties and condiments . . . passion- ; ; a aa ihe 
I fe flavors in both food and drink, will appreciate the 
nse Whe deliciously mild Kraft Velveeta. 


With this tempting assortment, you may be sure 


si, you are serving the finest. All three of these Kraft 
delicacies are in the best food shops. 

yncerned 

ie Lati 
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The idea that Lapps keep reindeer just as other 
people keep cows is ridiculous. Reindeer are 
still “wild’; the animals migrate regularly to 
their winter and summer feeding *grounds, with- 
out asking anyone’s permission, and because 
Laplanders live entirely upon reindeer, they have 
become nomads of necessity. Reindeer 
feed themselves; and even when the snow is 
three feet deep, the animals dig holes in the snow 
and can be seen eating reindeer moss, standing 
on their heads with only their wagging tails 
vis‘ble. 

The principal occupation of the Lapps during 
the Jong winter night, is not drinking and fight- 
ing, but reading the family Bible 

Lapps are certainly lousy! but so are Rus- 
sians! I have lived with both and been lousy 
with both, but as far as being civilized and lit- 
erate, Laplanders are away ahead of the major- 
ity of the present inhabitants of the U. S. S. R. 

Some years ago, when reindeer were intro- 
duced to Alaska, a few Lapps were brought to 
this country with them. Most of them eventually 
returned to Lapland, but one Laplander settled in 
Seattle, married an American girl and became a 
very successful banker! .. . 
CARVETH WELLS 

Exploring America 

with Conoco and Carveth Wells 

New York City 

P. S. As I have read True ever since it was 
horn, I think it is about time that 1 became a 
subscriber, so please find enclosed my cheque. 


For a Lappish description of Lapp quar- 
reling, drinking and reindeer-stealing (most 
heinous Lapp offense) see Turi’s Book of 
Lapland by Lapland’s sole author of note, 
Johan Olafsson Turi (b. 1860), who phil- 
osophically observes “When you will tell 
of everything you must write both of the 
ugly and the beautiful.”—Eb. 





Thankful Eaters 
Sirs: 

Your dramatization of Jan. 20 of Acting 
Lieutenant Thomas F. Coffey, in charge of traffic 
death records of the New York Police, in my 
opinion, did more for safety to children than 
any sermon ever preached, or book ever published. 

I do hope that some firm will have an electric 
transcription made of your dramatization, as it 
will do the children more good than all the cow- 
boys and Indian stories ever invented. 

I am sure that the parents will feel thankful 
and they will eat any brand of cereal of any 
advertiser putting your dramatization of Lieuten- 
ant Coffey on the air. 





PavuL CIFRINO 
President 
Children’s Safety League of Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 





Peace 
Sirs: 

Did you ever know that Time is a great peace- 
maker? 

In my family (only three of us) every Friday 
after dinner—there would be a family scrap 
(not serious)—who gets to read Time first— 
all solved now—because we take 2 copies of 
Time—all happy & peace reigns supreme. 

Sruon ROSENAU 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This pass was 


Your own signature on a 
pass like this may save YOU 
thousands of dollars this 


year. Read the amazing 





facts that prove it! 


O thousands of prominent or- 
ganizations we recently offered a 
thorough inspection of their roofs— 
absolutely free. Hundreds accepted! 
Inspections were made—com plete 
inspections. Every inch of every roof 
was examined . . . under-structures 
...flashings ... gutters... skylights. 
Figures were tabulated—carefully 
analyzed. And these amazing facts 
were discovered: 
Out of every 10 roofs, only 2 were 
in good condition. Of the remaining 8, 2 
had been so badly neglected, they were be- 
yond repair ... and the remaining 6 needed 
repair work which, if done immediately, would 
save its cost many times over within a year! 
Tothe manufacturer mentioned in the 
headline above, finding out about his 
roof meant a saving of $23,700... a 
simple J-M Cap Sheeting job pre- 
vented re-roofing which would have 





eee, 


cost $30,000! What might finding out 
about your roof mean to you? 

How much your roofs are in need of 
repair—how much those repairs would 
cost—how much more they would save 
—is a job for a roofing expert. 


J-M offers this Inspection FREE! 
For years the leader in making every 
type of roofing, Johns-Manville knows 
by experience that even the best ma- 
terials, alone, do not insure a good 
roof. Skilled workmanship is just as 
important as the materials used. 

That’s why Johns-Manville has ap- 
pointed only the ablest, most experi- 


% Johns-Manville 
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THE J-M ROOF INSPECTOR’S REPORT indicated some startling, unsuspected 


facts about the roof that no one else had noticed .. . little tears . . 


. pinholes... and 


weak spots that threatened a $30,000 re-roofing job—unless repairs were made immediately. 


enced roofing contractors as Johns- 
Manville Approved Roofers. 
Throughthem, Johns-Manvillenowoffers 
you a complete roofing inspection—abso- 
lutely free—absolutely without obligation! 
Simply write us today. A Johns-Manville 
Inspector will call in a few days. He knows 
roofs .. . immediately recognizes defects 
that men less experienced would overlook. 
Then he will submit a detailed report to 
you. He will not try to sell you anything. If 
your roofs need repairs, the report will indi- 
cate what they are, where they should be 


made, what they will cost. The decision 
then rests entirely with you. 

And—his recommendations will be un- 
biased. Johns-Manville manufactures every 
variety of roof... is in a position to advise 
exactly what materials are best suited for 
your needs. Will you call on us? 


(J-M products include every 
approved type of heat and 
cold insulation; the most 
advanced acoustical mate- 
rials; asbestos, asphalt and 
other roofings; “Rock Wool” 
for all building insulation; 
friction materials, etc.) 


controls HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION 


... protects against FIRE and WEATHER 
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A SIMPLE REPAIR JOB of J-M 
Cap Sheets was therefore put on right 
over the old roof. It cost $6,300, but it 
saved the $23,700 additional expense of 
an entire re-roofing job which any 
further delay would have necessitated. 





J-M ROOFS were chosen by the 
Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co., 
South Philadelphia, for their lasting 
quality and because of the able main- 
tenance service given by all J-M Ap- 
proved Roofers. Of the 900,000 square 
feet of J-M Roofing used, more than 
half has been in service over 14 years! 
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TWICE AS BIG AS ~~ yh 
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TIME’s 420,000 Best Customer families buy pare 
10,950,000 pounds per year of Grade A cof- beef 
fee (35¢ a pound or more), according to esti- regic 
mates based on intensive market research.* A 

To sell an equal volume of high-priced 
coffee to customers-in-the-mass, you would 
need a market of 604,000 families—twice 
as many as live in Los Angeles. 


TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 


*Vols. land2 0f MARKETS BY 
INCOMES, Retail Credit In- 
i etc., together with 
ernment figures. Basic 

data on request. 
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Sugar beet “waste” puts grand champion 


cows on green pasture 
all winter 


Robert Roemer has 
always fed lots of 
dried beet pulp to 
Cherub’s Mabel of 
Elderon 179263, 
national champion 
in the herd test 
division. 


SUGAR BEET spends six months growing on the 

farm—and 24 hours in the sugar factory. With 

the sugar extracted, the beet and its juices again go 
hack to the farm, to work wonders. 

Years ago, it was hard to dispose of beet pulp from 
which sugar had been taken. There wasn’t much de- 
mand for beet molasses. How these“ waste” by-prod- 
ucts were found so valuable that quantities had to 
be imported, is typical of the progressive spirit and 
tireless research of the beet sugar industry. 

This “waste” still contained sugar and other valu- 
able foods.Tests proved that animals liked beet pulp, 
wet or dry, with or without molasses. Both meat and 
dairy stoc k showed great benefits from it. Farmers 
at first had to be begge -d to use this feed. Soon the 
demand exceeded the domestic supply. Today pre- 
pared feeds of beet by-products are given to the finest 
beef cattle, dairy cows, shee p> heres *s and poultry in 
regions where the sugar beet itself is scarcely known. 


A beet pulp ration give s an animal fullest value 
from its entire diet. Pulp is palatable and succulent. 
It minimizes death losses. It increases milk and but- 
terfat production (and decreases feed costs) without 


UNITED STATES 


OnE oF a series of advertisements to promote the sale of 
beet sugar in the territory where it is economically distrib- 
uted, and to acquaint other regions with the nationwide 
benefits of "The Essential Industry that Knows no Waste.” 


shortening produc tive life of a dairy cow. Its effect 
is to kee Pp the cow on “green pasture ” all the year. 


Beet pulp has been basic in the ration of every dai- 
ry cow making a world record in the last ten years. 


Robert and Catherine Roemer of Fort ColJins, 
Colo., own the first Guernsey cows to win the Dairy 
Tribune Trophy for the highest producing herd of 
any breed in this country. Their purebreds get a 
very high proportion of dried molasses beet pulp. 


Investigation of winners ina recent National Dairy 
Exposition showed that the grand champion cows 
in the Holstein, Guernsey and Jersey classes (from 
Oklahoma, Minnesota and Connecticut) all ate beet 
pulp regularly. 

Putting waste to profitable use has always been a 
policy of the industry which assures a domestic 
source of sugar supply; which has reduced—by use 
of a million acres of land—surplus production of 
cereal crops; which provides more employment per 
acre than any other farm crop. 


BEET SUGAR. 
ASSOCIATION 


SUGAR BUILDING, DENVER,COLO. 
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Teletypewriter Service cuts costs— 


speeds production—insures accuracy 


for Sharon Steel Hoop Company 


Here is what the Sharon Steel Hoop Company gains 
through use of Teletypewriter Service: 

1—Instant typewritten exchange of important in- 
formation between mill, district offices and customers. 
. . . 2—New simplicity, uniformity and accuracy be- 
tween all units of the company in handling matters of 
all kinds. . . . 3—Definite savings in operating costs. 
. . . 4—Speeding up of deliveries through starting 
production sooner. . . . 5—Avoidance of errors. .. . 


6—Permanent records of all transactions. 

B. E. Kibbee, Vice-president of the Company, says: 
“In many industries today, the demand for steel neces- 
sitates teletyping information. This is particularly 
true in the motor industry, where certain set schedules 
must be maintained. Those responsible for the 
schedules must know in advance what is en route 


for fabrication the following week. Full details 





are essential. We find Teletypewriter Exchange Ser- 
vice invaluable in meeting today’s changed business 
conditions.” 

Companies in all industries are using Teletype- 
writer Service to cut costs, speed business. Small con- 
cerns as well as large find it profitable. Your local 
Bell Telephone Business Office will gladly give you 


full information. 


TELETYPEWRITER EXCHANGE SERVICE permits any subscriber to it 
to be connected at any time directly to any other subscriber to 
the service, whether he be 300 feet away or 3000 miles across the 
continent. Both subscribers may typewrite back and forth, 


making inquiry and reply possible on the same connection. 


Private Line TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE is used to connect contin- 
uously any desired number of points throughout the busi- 
ness day or for periods ranging from one to twenty-four 
hours. Both services provide speedy, accurate, two-way 


typewritten communication. 
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“MATIONAL APFAIRS) 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 

On his way west to Des Moines to open 
his campaign last October, President 
Hoover stopped briefly at West Liberty, 
lowa. There he invited aboard his private 
car Mrs. Mollie Brown Carran, the first 
schoolma’am of whom he has any recollec- 
tion. As the train rolled on, Mrs. Carran 
settled down to tell her onetime pupil her 
troubles. These mostly concerned her son 
Charlie. Charlie was “going on 45.” Char- 
lie had no job. Charlie kad six children 
to feed. Charlie was getting desperate and 
even threatening to vote the Democratic 
ticket. His mother just did not know what 
on earth could be done about Charlie. 
Last week President Hoover did something 
about Charlie—issued an executive order 
appointing Charles Carran a rural mail 
carrier out of West Branch at $2,070 per 
year, 
@ To Republicans at the Capitol, Pres- 
ident Hoover sent word as follows: The 
U.S. is being flooded with cheap goods 
from foreign countries with depreciated 
currencies; unless these currencies can be 
stabilized, U. S. tariffs must be upped in 
self-protection. House Republicans re- 
sponded by holding tariff hearings before 
the Ways & Means Committee 
@ Briskly up to the White House, with 
the orchids on her sealskin coat bobbing 
in the morning breeze, walked Mrs. Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt to inspect her home 
after March 4. Mrs. Hoover received her 
in the Green Room. From there they 
went on a complete tour of the White 
House from attic to basement. Mrs. 
Hoover pointed out the furniture that was 
private property. In the cellar they saw 
expert Army packers crating up things for 
shipment to Palo Alto aboard the naval 
transport Henderson from Norfolk. Each 
crate bore big black letters: ‘‘Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover, Stanford University. In care 
Twelfth Naval District.” Mrs. Roosevelt 
fingered the curtains, made mental notes 
of replacements and rearrangements. Cer- 
tainly, she would bring with her some of 
the early American reproductions made in 
her furniture shop at Hyde Park. Mrs 
Hoover told her that she had had govern- 
ment photographers taking pictures of 
every room in the house. Likewise all 
White House furniture has been card- 
indexed, with a notation as to the history 
of each piece. The inspection over within 
an hour, Mrs. Roosevelt walked out, took 
a 20¢ taxicab ride back to her hotel 
@ President Hoover planned to deliver 
his valedictory to the nation at the Na- 
tional Republican Club in Manhattan the 
day after Lincoln’s birthday. 
@ “With great regret” President Hoover 


vetoed the first appropriation bill to reach 
him from Congress. In the first deficiency 
measure he found a clause giving Congress 
the power to pass on all Treasury tax 
refunds over $20,000. Armed with prece- 
dents running back to George Washington, 
the President declared the bill was an un- 
constitutional invasion by Congress of 
executive prerogatives. The House sus- 
tained his veto 

@ On the President called an old friend 
whom he had known as Lloyd George’s 
political secretary at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference in 1919—Rt. Hon. Philip Henry 
Kerr (pronounced “car”), Lord New- 
battle, Earl of Lothian, Baron Jedburgh, 
Earl of Ancrum, Baron Kerr of Nisbet, 
Baron Long-Newton and Do!phingston, 
Viscount of Brien, Baron Kerr of New- 
battle, Ker, 1tith Marquess of 
Lothian. 


saron 
“A ffectionately, Frank” 


Spring plowing was getting under way 
in Georgia’s fat black fields last week. 
Peepers were already loud in_ the 
“branches” (brooks) and the doves and 
quail had started pairing. Along the red 
clay roads trundled wagon-loads of grey 
cottonseed to market. A faint green was 
beginning to tint the woods. The season 
was getting along, but Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, in his white cottage among the 
pines at Warm Springs. had not yet an- 
nounced his Cabinet or perfec ted his “New 
Deal.” 

Between swims at the pool the 
President-elect shut himself up with visi- 
tors for long hours in his study. Starved 
for facts, newsmen had to content them- 
selves with writing long-winded specula- 
tive pieces. often based on nothing more 
authoritative than a casual aside by 
Marvin McIntyre. Mr. Roosevelt’s press 
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contact man. The three most important 
callers upon the President-elect during the 
week: 

Bernard Mannes Baruch who gave Mr. 
Roosevelt his views on War Debts, gov- 
ernment economies, railroad relief. Asked 
by newshawks if he had been offered a 
Cabinet job, Mr. Baruch quizzically re- 
plied: “I’ve been mentioned in the papers 
for a number of appointments. They in- 
clude Secretary of State, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Secretary of Commerce, Secre- 
tary of National Defense, Ambassador to 
Great Britain, Ambassador to France, 
chairman of the R. F. C. and chairman of 
the American delegation to the World 
Economic Conference.” 

Walker Downer Hines, onetime Federal 
director general of railroads, who some 
wiseacres promptly predicted would be 
the next Director of the Budget \fter 
Mr. Hines left, the President-elect con- 
fided to the Press that he was working 
on a plan for a national transportation 
commission in which would be 
dated the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and Federal regulation of civil aero- 
shipping and bus & truck traffic 


cOnsoll- 


nautics, 


Less concrete were his ideas on a national 
commission on communications to be 
built around the Federal Radio and Power 


Commissions. 

Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Ambassa 
dor, who flew to Warm Springs for a con- 
ference on War Debts Earlier in the 
week Secretary of State Stimson had tele- 
phoned the 
of a British note accepting, with reserva- 
tions, the invitation to confer on War 
Debts and related problems after March 
1. Two days later Sir Ronald was ordered 
back to London to advise His Majesty's 
Government on U. S. debt ideas Again 
by telephone Mr. Roosevelt told the State 
Department he would like to see the Am- 
bassador before he sailed this week The 
President-elect outlined his debt ideas to 
Sir Ronald during a four-hour talk at 
Warm Springs. Mr. Roosevelt -considers 
himself “in a poker game” on the debt 
negotiations, from which he hopes to win 
a pot of trade advantages for the U. S. 
in return for any cut in British obliga 
Britain, no mean diplomatic poker 
player, began by ruling out all idea of 
economic concessions as the bargaining 
price for debt reductions. 


President-elect the contents 


tions. 





Last week Arkansas’ Senator Rol on 
lunched Sir Ronald at the Capitol. took him 
on the Senate floor. Later Indian crude Robi 
son flayed the Ambassador as lobbyist for 
debt cancelation Arkansas’ Robir ymptl 
admitted that he had made a in tal 
ing Sir Ronald on the floor, exp c It s 
an unintentional disregard of the Senate rules 
1 did not refresh myself on then The subject 
of international debts was not mentioned, much 


less dis ussed.” 
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President-elect Roosevelt, with some 60 
candidates to pick from, announced that 
he would not announce his Cabinet until 
after his return from a cruise aboard Vin- 
cent Astor’s Nourmahal about mid- 
February. An unexpected guest on that 
cruise, it developed last week, would be 
Kermit Roosevelt, son of the late Presi- 
dent, fifth cousin of the President-elect. 
Thus was seen a patch-up between the 
Republican and Democratic branches of 
the Roosevelt family. An ardent Hoover- 
ite, Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth wrote 
a note of congratulation to fifth Cousin 
Franklin shortly after his election. Last 
week Mrs. Longworth was reported going 
proudly about Washington, exhibiting a 
reply which began “My dear Alice” and 
ended “Affectionately, Frank.” 


“We” 

Not until shortly after noon on March 
4, will the country see directly and of- 
ficially into the Presidential mind of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. At that hour 
he will plant himself on a flag-draped plat- 
form on the East steps of the Capitol and 
deliver his inaugural address to his coun- 
trymen, forgotten and otherwise. 

Last week readers of the enterprising 
New York World Telegram were given an 
advance glimpse of the Roosevelt pro- 
gram in the making through an interview 
with one of its collaborators. A liberal 
professor of economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity, 41-year-old Dr. Rexford Guy Tug- 
well is a member of the “Brain Trust” 
which helped to steer Mr. Roosevelt 
through the campaign to the election. Since 
then Dr. Tugwell has been in constant, 
confidential communion with the Presi- 
dent-elect. Though he spoke only for 
himself, Dr. Tugwell was presumably giv- 
ing an authoritative reflection of the 
Roosevelt mind when he set forth and 
commented on a seven-point program for 
recovery after March 4: 

‘1) A sharp increase in income taxes es- 
pecially in the higher brackets. No sales 
tax. “To attempt to support prosperity 
values for property among an idle and 
impoverished people is a futile gesture. 
It’s like trying to revive a dying tree by 
applying fertilizer to its branches instead 
of to its roots. ... There is just one 
thing to do—take incomes from where 
they are and place them where we need 
them. Practically this means extreme in- 
come taxation. ‘ 

2) A public works program, costing up 
to $5,000,000.000, with direct Federal re- 
lief to the jobless needy. “I have no doubt 
the Government could borrow $5 ,000,000,- 
000 at 2%.” 

3) A reduction in retail prices, utility 
rates, interest on mortgages (see Item 6). 

4) A Federal budget balanced with the 
aid of Prohibition repeal. “But I doubt if 
repeal would produce more than one- 
quarter of the stimulus to business which 
its advocates have asserted it would.” 

5) A sound currency, with no inflation. 
“General inflation will not procure the re- 
sults we want. . . . It would be favorable 
to those groups which never adjusted 





themselves to the new price level; it would 
injure those who had done so. . . .” 





6) A new balance between wholesale 
and retail prices. Some prices 
ought to go down; some ought to go up. 
Most obviously all retail prices have re- 

















Ke ystoue 
ROOSEVELT’S TUGWELL 


“Fertilize roots instead of branches.” 


sisted decline in comparison with wholesale 


prices. But certain groups are worse 
offenders—for instance, public _ utility 
rates... . A little statesmanlike denun- 


ciation of retailers and public utility con- 
cerns might do something. Devices like 
the Domestic Allotment plan for agricul- 
ture ought to be really effective on the 
other side.” 

7) Rationalization of foreign trade and 
War Debts, with a possible remission of 
all interest charges in return for commer- 
cial advantages. 


THE CONGRESS 
Work Done 
The House: 


@ Sustained (193-to-158) President Hoo- 
ver’s veto of the first deficiency bill. The 
President disapproved the measure on the 
ground that Congressional review of tax 
refunds over $20,000 was an unconstitu- 
tional invasion of executive authority. 
Later a substitute for the first deficiency 
bill, without the objectionable provision, 
was passed, sent to the Senate. 

@ Passed a $347,845,161 War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill after voting {202- 
to-158) to restore funds for citizens’ mili- 
tary training camps; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Passed the $102,602,000 state, Justice, 
Commerce & Labor Appropriation bill 
after reducing (129-to-118) the Dry en- 
forcement fund from $9,120,000 to $8,- 
440,000, prohibiting wire-tapping (122 to- 
107) and outlawing “stool pigeons” (174- 
to-164) and the purchase of liquor for 
evidence; sent it to the Senate. 

@ Received the $1,002,890,779 Indepen- 
dent Offices Appropriation, containing 
$945.988,634 for veterans, an increase of 
$18,000,000 over last year recommended 
by President Hoover. Also included was 





$30,000 for President Roosevelt’s White 
House swimming pool. 
@ Received from the Immigration Com. 
mittee a bill to send needy Filipinos back 
to the Islands. 
@ Received from the Insular Affairs Com. 
mittee a bill to grant U. S. citizenship to 
Samoans, give them a civil government. 
@ Passed (201-to-43) a bill to revise the 
bankruptcy law as a step toward private 
debt reduction; sent it to the Senate. 
The Senate: 
@ Passed (54-to-9) a bank reform bill by 
Virginia’s Glass, after defeating (58-to-18) 
a 16-to-t silver amendment; sent it to the 
House (see below). 
@ Was threatened with a “taxpayer's 
filibuster” by Maryland’s Tydings who 
demanded a 25% cut in all appropriations, 
as promised in the Democratic platform 
Democratic leaders induced him to drop 
his fight on the formal promise that “ap- 
propriations shall be reduced at the earliest 
practicable time to a sum equal to esti- 
mated revenues.” 
@ Passed a second time the first deficiency 
appropriation bill, minus the tax refund 
review clause that produced a veto (see p. 
£39, 
@ Adopted a resolution by Mississippi's 
Harrison providing for a broad inquiry 
into the Depression. 
@ Received from the Manufactures Com- 
mittee a bill providing $500,000,000 for 
direct jobless relief to the States. 
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Hard Money & Soft 
(See front cover) 

Shortly after the Civil War an under- 
sized, red-headed youngster, son of a local 
newspaper editor and Confederate veteran, 
used to be known around Lynchburg, Va. 
as “Pluck” because, with eyes blacked and 
nose bloody, he had a dogged way of fight- 
ing on & on against awful odds. Last week 
the Senate paid handsome tribute to 
“Pluck,” now a small hawk-nosed Senator 
of 75. By a vote of 54-to-g it passed his 
bill to reform the national banking system 
and tighten up loose screws in the Federal 
Reserve machine. 

For two years Senator Carter (“Pluck”) 
Glass of Virginia worked to perfect his 
measure as a companion-piece to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act which he pushed through 
the House of Representatives 20 years 
ago. He had to battle a bankers’ lobby 
dead set against further Federal restric- 
tions. He had to overcome the Senate's 
colossal inertia to plow into a difficult and 
abstruse subject. He had to beat down 
a small but dogged opposition which fili- 
bustered against his bill for the better part 
of the three weeks it was before the 
Senate. He had to keep his temper and 
his tongue when abused by windy petti- 
foggers for whose intelligence he had only 
scorn and contempt. A man of smaller 
calibre might have given up the struggie— 
but not “Pluck” Glass. For his reward he 
had a bill in which he boasted “not an 7 
had been dotted nor ‘t’ crossed by its 
opponents” without his consent. 

Half a Mouth. When Virginia took him 
out of its State Senate and sent him to 
the House in 1902, Carter Glass, a small- 
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town editor like his father, was assigned 
to the Banking & Currency Committee. 
Of finance he knew nothing but was bent 
on learning all. Ten years later he emerged 
as the committee’s chairman ready to 
make his maiden s ‘ech before the House. 
What he had to say on the Federal Re- 
serve bill (then called the Owen-Glass 
measure) filled 14 newspaper columns. 
Thereafter he was silent for 30 months. 
This vear in the Senate, where he is now 
recognized as the ablest legislator on bank- 
ing matters, he talked for less than five 
newspaper columns. His words drawled 
out of the right corner of his severe 
mouth, his lips curling up into an expres- 
sion of chronic ill humor. (Woodrow 
Wilson once remarked: “Think what Glass 
would say if he ever used both sides of his 
mouth!”’) 

Reforms. Senator Glass’s bill had its 
roots in the collapse of the Coolidge bull 
market. As he saw it, Federal Reserve 
credit had been perverted from legitimate 
commercial enterprises to the wildest 
stock speculation in history. As sponsor 
for the Federal Reserve, he felt it his 
legislative duty to see that such a thing 
could not happen again. The bill that 
he wrote and the Senate passed provided 
that: 

1) Federal Reserve member banks may 
not use their spare funds to finance stock 
market operations. 

2) Member banks must cut themselves 
loose from their security affiliates in five 
years. 

3) A special $800,000,000 corporation, 
to which the Treasury will subscribe 
$125,000,000 and the Federal Reserve 
and member banks the balance, will help 
liquidate closed banks, 

4) The Secretary of the Treasury will 











MontTANA’S WHEELER 
“Afraid! Arrai! AFRAID!” 


be removed from the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

5) National banks, on the basis of capi- 
talization and population, may establish 


branches in States branch 
banking.* 
6) Control of all foreign transactions 


must shift from the New York Federal 


permitting 














Culver Service 


BrYAN (1896) 


His 16-to-1 went down 56-to-18. 


Reserve Bank to the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington. 

7) Member banks may not put clients’ 
spare cash into the call money market. 

8) Holding companies may vote their 
group bank stock only on permission from 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

“Dead as a Hammer.” The Glass bill 
was still a long way from becoming law. 
In the House, whither it was sent, it lacked 
a powerful friend like Senator Glass to 
drive it through. Senator Huey Pierce 
(“Kingfish”) Long who filibustered against 
it for two weeks, realistically exulted: 

“Now that you take this carcass out 
of the Senate, you won't need to follow 
it to the House. It has no more chance 
to become law this session than I have to 
become Pope of Rome—and I'm a Baptist. 
It’s dead as a hammer.” 

Whip-Crack? Yet the Glass bill could 
conceivably be passed by the House and 
made law before March 4. A resounding 
crack of the Party whip by President-elect 
Roosevelt would bring off that trick. But 
why should Mr. Roosevelt resort to whip- 
cracking for this legislation when he has 
consistently refused to lift a finger for any 
other? The answer might lie in the clear 
fact that he wants, above all other men, 
its author, Carter Glass, as his Secretary 
of Treasury. Nothing could put the 
crusty little old Virginian under deeper 
obligation to the next President than his 
intervention in behalf of the banking bill. 
And nothing would now make U. S. busi- 
ness feel more secure than to have this 
Democratic arch-champion of sound 
finance once more at the head of the 
Treasury Department. 

Such States: Arizona, California, Delaware, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Vermont, Virginia. 


Carter Glass, onetime printer’s devil, 
was almost certain that he did not want to 
be Secretary of the Treasury again. He 
held the job for 14 months under Wood- 
row Wilson after the War and knows its 
nerve-racking onus as no other candidate 
can. At 75 he is getting old and tired. 
Last summer he suffered a nervous break- 
down that all but kept him out of the 
Presidential campaign. A Cabinet appoint- 
ment would mean he would have to forego 
the rural delights of his Montview Farms 
outside Lynchburg, turn his two news- 
papers there, the News and Advance, over 
to his sons torun. He has given 30 years 
of his life to public service in Washington. 
The Federal Reserve, fruit of an earlier 
day, stands as his enduring monument. He 
is Virginia’s Elder Statesman, sure of re- 
election if he feels like it in 1930. 

“Astonishing & Alarming.”’ And if 
Senator Glass does not consent to enter 
the Roosevelt Cabinet as secretary of the 
Treasury, he will remain the ranking 
Democrat in Congress on money matters 
for the next four years. At the last Demo- 
cratic convention he personally and 
proudly wrote the platform plank tying 
his party up tightly to a “sound currency 
to be preserved at all hazards.” In or out 
of the Treasury during the next four years 
he is determined to see that the Roosevelt 
\dministration keeps that primary pledge. 
His determination on the red-hot issue of 
Hard Money v. Soft was made vividly 
clear last week when wild waves of cur- 
rency inflation beat in upon the Senate 
from the open spaces of Montana, Idaho, 
Texas and Oklahoma, when the silvery 
ghost of William Jennings Bryan stalked 
the Chamber and “16-to-1” once more be- 
came a rebel warwhoop. From the thick 
of what became a real oldtime money fight, 





TpaHo’s BorAH 


“T’m not seeking inflation uncontrolled. 


But...” 


the name of Carter Glass was carried to 
the country in headlines as the little knight 
who had, for a time at least, slain the 
radical dragon of currency inflation. As 
the smoke of debate finally lifted, “Pluck” 
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Glass exclaimed: “This has been to me a 
most astonishing and alarming discussion.” 

“Bimetallism or Paper!’ The money 
fight began when Senator Burton Kendall 
Wheeler of silver-producing Montana of- 
iered an amendment to the Glass bill for 
the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16-to-1 to gold. As in all inflationary 
schemes the amendment’s purpose was to 
cheapen the value of the dollar in relation 
to gold in the hope of starting an upward 
surge of commodity prices which in turn 
would free the debtor from bondage and, 
theoretically, start the country back to 
better times. Shouted Senator Wheeler: 
“A small revolution prevails in the Mid- 
west and is spreading. Yet you sit here 
afraid! Afraid! Arram!... Ive no 
pride of authorship. Bryan was not the 
originator of free silver. I’m not asking 
you to adopt the money of Bryan. I’m 
asking you to adopt the money of Ham- 
ilton, Jefferson and Madison—the money 
of our forefathers... . We'll take bi- 
metallism or we'll come to paper currency 
in the coming sessions of Congress. I don’t 
want to see the country accept fiat money 
that would wipe out the creditor classes. 
I want to establish a new primary money 
basis and stop the exploitation of the 
debtor class by the creditor class. What 
we need to do is to raise the purchasing 
power of other nations as well as our own.” 


“Honest Dollar.” Without a specific 
plan of inflation, silver-producing Idaho’s 
Senator Borah delivered himself as fol- 
lows: “Insurance companies loaned farm- 
ers up to 1929 some $12,000,000,000. 
Measured by the wealth of the country 
the farmers are now indebted to the in- 
surance companies for about $30,000.000,- 
ooo. . . . A dollar which takes three times 
as much wheat to buy, four times as much 
cotton, three times as many hogs in 1933 
as it did in 1929 is not an honest dollar. It 
is a dishonest dollar. 

“I’m not seeking to cheapen the Ameri- 
can dollar. I’m not seeking inflation un- 
controlled. I have no desire to destroy 
the gold standard. But I do believe it is 
within the power of the great minds of 
this country to devise a monetary system 
which will deal equitably and fairly be- 
tween the debtor and creditor. . . . 

“While we are on the gold standard, 
all the other nations of the world, except 
France, are on a managed currency basis. 
The result is that they are not only tak- 
ing our foreign markets but, over a high 
tariff wall, they are taking our domestic 
markets.” 

“It’s Like Stealing.” Echoing the Re- 
publican arguments of 1896 against Bryan- 
ism, Pennsylvania’s Senator Reed bitterly 
flayed the Wheeler silver amendment: “It 
would be giving a great cash bonus to 
India and perhaps China. . . . Panic and 
crisis would be precipitated. . . . We’d 
see a flight of capital that would take our 
breath away. . . . There would be such a 
catastrophic overturn of American busi- 
ness that all the benefits would be obvi- 
ated. . . . It’s like stealing from one class 
to help another. I don’t believe that 
the people of the United States have gone 
dishonest overnight because we’re having 
a spell of hard times.” 


It remained for Senator Glass to curl 
his lip scorniully, grip his desk with 
both hands and pronounce a final dam- 
nation of the Soft Money arguments. 
Drawled he out of the right corner of his 
mouth: 

“Ruin! Wreckage!’ “I totally dissent 
from the quantitative theory of money. 
I do not think depreciation of the dol- 
lar would permanently raise commodity 
prices. On the contrary it would so de- 
prave our currency that it would bring 
ruin, particularly to the wage earners of 
the country and those on fixed salaries. ... 

“If views presented here are to prevail, 
this country is nearing the brink of abso- 
lute wreckage. If it be admitted for a 
moment that private contracts may be 
abrogated by a law of Congress or if the 
creditors may have their property con- 
fiscated by taxation, that would simply 
abrogate contractual relations in this coun- 
try and there would be no more of 
them. 


“Tt was held that perhaps the Govern- 
ment would have to pay its obligations, 
already contracted, in the dollar of exist- 
ing gold content but even that was re- 
garded as doubtful. ...If any such 
views are to obtain, may God have mercy 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury when 
he shall be compelled in a few months to 


refund $11,000,000,000 of government 
obligations. 
“T should like to be told where he 


might expect to find his clients. What 
bank or investor of average intelligence 
would agree to buy a bond of the U. S. in 
such circumstances? 

“Arbitrarily reduce the content of the 
gold dollar? Very well. What is the moral 
difference between a 30% and a 50% 
repudiation of an obligation? . . . Why 
not go the whole length and authorize 
complete repudiation by the debtor class? 
Why not follow the example of Germany 
and start the printing presses without 
cease and then repudiate our own currency 
and use it for wallpaper. .. ?” 


56-to-18 v. 16-to-1. Senator Glass 
pushed the Wheeler 16-to-1 silver amend- 
ment to a vote and the Senate resound- 
ingly rejected it, 56-to-18. Six Republican 
progressives and twelve Democrats from 
the South and West plumped for silver. 
That did not indicate the full strength of 
the Senate inflationists because many a 
Soft Money man favors another method 
of devaluating the dollar. But for the time 
being the stalking ghost of William Jen- 
nings Bryan retired from the Senate 
chamber. 


Old Magic. Many a historian has sup- 
posed that the Bryan notions of “cheap 
money” vanished from the national scene 
in the bitter election of 1896. But that 
the Great Commoner’s magic still casts a 
spell was evident throughout the Senate 
debate. Texas’ little old Morris Sheppard, 
father of the 18th Amendment, hopped up 
during the silver debate to confess that he 
did not understand monetary matters but 
endorsed the Wheeler amendment “out of 
enthusiasm for the late William J. Bryan 
who thought there was _ something 





to the quantitative theory of money,” 

Nose-picker & Upstart. The first tim, 
Carter Glass saw Bryan was when, as, 
Virginia delegate, he attended the 1896 
convention in Chicago. Though not a 46. 
to-r silver man he .oted for Bryan's 
nomiration because the other leading can. 
didate, Richard Parks (“Silver Dick”) 
Bland, picked his nose at dinner table. Ip 
37 years Carter Glass has lost none of his 
personal prejudices, his sensitiveness to 
individuals. About Washington last week 
it was being freely said that one good rea- 
son why he might accept the Treasury 
portfolio was to spite Senator Huey Long 
who was working hard to keep him out of 
the Cabinet. In a Virginia gentleman’: 
mind, a Missouri nose-picker and a loud 
Louisiana upstart would be closely brack- 
eted. 


RELIEF 
Young Transients 

During the complacent 1920's, U. §. 
citizens read with detached horror of the 
hordes of savage children, orphaned by 
revolution and famine, who roved Russia 
in vice-ridden, thieving bands. Now almost 
completely socialized are the Soviet’s 
waifs. And now over the U. S. wanders a 
scattered horde of Depression-driven 
youngsters. 

Last week, brought up short against this 
increasingly acute problem, the U. S. 
Senate prepared to act. Into the $500, 
000,000 bill for direct relief to States, re- 
ported out by the Manufactures Com- 
mittee, was tucked a $15,000,000 item for 
“transients’—the voteless, ever-shifting 
tide of humanity which States are reluc- 
tant to aid. 

Already alarmed at the reported size of 
the country’s floating population, the Sen- 
ators got a fresh shock when Columbia 
University’s Sociologist Nels Anderson told 
them that many of the nomads are girls 
On the basis of a three-day, four-city 
survey made three weeks ago he estimates 
a transient U. S. population of some 165,- 
000 boys and 100,000 girls under 21. 

Chief Grace Abbott of the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau believes 80% of the nation’s 
homeless are minors. Newton Diehl 
Baker’s Welfare & Relief Mobilization 
last autumn reported 200,000 wandering 
youths. 

Though many a motorist fears to help 
them hitch-hike, no half-wild bandits like 
Russia’s besprizorni are the footloose U.$ 
youngsters. Most of them have had gram- 
mar or high-school education. Some are 
adventurous runaways. Most have been 
squeezed out by family want. They despise 

*At Chicago in 1896 Bryan won the Demo- 
cratic nomination on the fifth ballot with his 
speech for free silveft. Most famed excerpt 
“Having behind us the producing masses of this 
nation and the world, supported by the commer- 
cial interests, the laboring interests and the toil- 
ers everywhere, we will answer their demand foi 
a gold standard by saying: ‘You shall not press 
down upon Labor this crown of thorns, you shall 
not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold!’ Hi 
lost the election to McKinley by only 600,000 
votes. That year William Edgar Borah ran un- 
successfully for Congress as a free-silver Repub- 
lican. He voted for Democrat Bryan. Morris 


Sheppard, a law school student, was just old 
enough to vote. 
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professional hoboes. Pride keeps many 
way from welfare houses. A Michigan 
hoy finished barber college after his 
parents died in 1929, found Michigan had 
too many barbers already, took to the 
road. Too proud to beg, he made $3 carry 
him 2,000 mi. and eleven days. He ex- 
plained: “I ate a lot of soup.” 

Leaving his concrete bed on the floor 
of a Pennsylvania jail, a young Cali- 
fornian talked of going home to join his 
father in an impoverished cleaning busi- 
ness. Said he: “I don’t want a lot of 
money. I’d just like to be a well-to-do, 
decent business man.” 

From shuttling between a stepfather and 
grandmother in Ohio, another youngster 
took to shuttling by freight between 
Florida, California, New York. Unbeaten, 
he voiced a common philosophy: ‘“‘T’ll not 
need help when times get better. I'll get 
a job. I'll get out of all this. If I go 
regular bum I’m done for.” 

Brigadier General Pelham D. Glassford, 
onetime Washington police superintendent, 
is afraid of what months of jobless shift- 
ing about may do to boys’ morale. Last 
week he appeared before the Manufac- 
tures Committee to urge his plan for estab- 
lishing small camps where boys may help 
support themselves by farming and other 
work, receive vocational training. He 
wants each camp limited to 750, with 
semi-military discipline imposed by self- 
chosen officers. Failing some such meas- 
ures, General Glassford foresees ‘‘a genera- 
tion of hoboes.” 


AGRICULTURE 


Remedies for Revolution 

Near Bowling Green, Ohio, 800 ugly- 
tempered farmers last week assembled at 
Wallace Kramp’s place to watch a finance 
company foreclose its $800 mortgage. 
Bidding began at 15¢ for a spring harrow. 
When the company’s representative raised 
it to $1.35, somebody shouted: ‘That’s 
the guy what holds the mortgage.” 
Promptly the bidder was marched well 
out of bidding range where he was rescued 
by a sheriff. Wallace Kramp’s neighbors 
bought in all his things for $14, handed 
them back to him. 
@ At Nampa, Idaho, where a United Farm- 
ers’ League was in process of organiza- 
tion, one William Ai Frost jumped up and 
shouted: “Just give me a six-shooter and 
four red-blooded men who will have the 
nerve to follow me and we'll make the 
Legislature put through any law we want.” 
@ At Overton, Neb. any outsider who 
dared to bid at the foreclosure sale on 
Mike Thinnes’ farm was _ threatened 
with a ducking in the horse trough at the 
hands of 200 farmer friends. Mrs. 
Thinnes bought in cows for 1o¢, horses 
for 25¢, tractors for 50¢—at total cost 
of $15. 
@ At Perry, Iowa, approximately the same 
prices prevailed at the foreclosure on 
George Rosander’s place when 1,500 of 
his friends collected to restrict the bidding. 
The holder of a $2,500 mortgage collected 
precisely $45.05. 
@ At Le Mars, Iowa, 25 farmers gathered 


to block foreclosure of a mortgage on the 
home of Dentist George Washington Cun- 
ningham. ‘They explained that they all 
owed Dr. Cunningham for professional 
services. 

Events such as the above were what 
John Andrew Simpson, president of the 
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ARKANSAS’ RoBINSON 


ITis price for peace: 


$1,500,000,000. 


National Farmers’ Union, had in mind last 
week when he told the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture: “The biggest and _ finest 
crop of revolutions you ever saw 1s sprout- 
ing all over this country right now.” 

Edward Asbury O'Neal III, president 
of American Farm Bureau Federation, 
sounded the same warning to the same 
committee: “Unless something is done for 
the American farmer we'll have revolution 
in the countryside in less than twelve 
months.” 

An agrarian revolt is the last thing 
President-elect Roosevelt wants on _ his 
hands during his first year in the White 
House. He and his Democratic associates 
have been cudgeling their brains to devise 
ways & means of heading off such an up- 
rising before it reaches the blood-&-bullets 
stage. As one remedy for revolution 
Arkansas’ Joseph Taylor Robinson, 
leather-lunged Democratic Senate leader, 
last week produced a 25-page bill to re- 
lieve mortgage-ridden farmers. If the rev- 
olutionaries could be bought off with cash, 
the conservative lawyer from Little Rock 
was ready to invest $1,500,000,000 for 
civil peace. 

Heart of the Robinson measure was a 
billion-dollar Emergency Agricultural Re- 
finance Corp. This agency would lend 
individual farm owners up to $10,000 each 
at 3% interest on a second mortgage. With 
the money the borrowers would buy off 
other creditors, pay delinquent taxes, meet 
back interest on first mortgages and other- 
wise get squared away financially for a 
long pull. 

Also, the Robinson bill would pour an- 
other half-billion dollars into the Federal 


Land Banks, to enable them to take over 
and extend first mortgages about to be 
foreclosed. Joint stock land banks would 
be liquidated. Farm interest rates would 
be cut to 5%. 

Cried Senator Robinson: “This legis- 
lative program is designed to stop the 
wave of farm foreclosures and to provide 
a simple means for the voluntary composi- 
tion or extension of debts of good farm- 
ers. . . . It will also strengthen the 
Federal Land Banks so they can refinance 
all sound first mortgages offered by any 
individual creditor. It will establish a tem- 
porary credit agency to refinance frozen 
loans to permit good farmers gradually to 
work out of their financial difficulties. . .. 
While the program is necessary to prevent 
complete demoralization of agriculture, it 
is not and cannot be a complete solution 
of the farm credit problem.” 

Behind the Robinson bill, on which the 
Banking & Currency Committee promised 
speedy hearings, stood the united lobby 
force of organized agriculture. Also be- 
hind it was the shadowy outline of the 
next President’s approval. The measure 
probably would not pass this session but 
it was a clear indication of what was com- 
ing in the next. 

q@ Another remedy for revolution, the 
Domestic Allotment bill to up certain com- 
modity prices, was last week undergoing 
Senate committee hearings. Loud was the 
squabbling over which commodities should 
receive a Federal bounty for reduced pro- 
duction. 

@ Passed and sent to the White House 
was a third remedy for revolution in the 
form of a bill to lend farmers $90,000,000 
to produce 1933 crops. Critics complained 
that this measure would stimulate produc- 
tion, pile up more surpluses, depress prices 
even more. Still outstanding are some 
$25,000,000 crop production loans which 
667 agents of the Department of Agricul- 
ture are motoring about the country, at a 
cost of $7,000 per day, trying to collect. 
q@ “Pursuant to the request contained in 
the proclamation of the Governor of 
Iowa,” announced President Thomas A. 
Buckner of New York Life Insurance Co., 
“instructions have been issued by the 
company suspending foreclosure of mort- 
gages on Iowa farms, pending further con- 
sideration of the farmers’ difficulties by 
the Legislature.” 


WOMEN 
Great Lady’s Death 


Her sporting sons, Harold Stirling and 
William Kissam II, were in the southern 
U. S., but her daughter Consuelo, one- 
time pawn of her most amazing social 
gambit, was there. Outside in the Rue 
Monsieur the dove-colored Paris dawn was 
brightening. The old lady, appearing to 
suffer no pain, lay comatose. But on her 
square, wide-mouthed there was a 
look of concentration, as though, 
perately pressed for time, she must recon- 
sider, revalue the countless acts and de- 
cisions of her extraordinary lifetime. Sud- 
denly, at 6:50 a. m., her features re- 
laxed 

Dr. Edmund Gros, head of the Ameri- 
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can Hospital, hurried downstairs to where 
a group of reporters huddled in the half- 
light. He said: “The grandest lady of 
France and America died with a suffragist 
smile. There were no last words.” 


Thus last week died Alva Smith Vander- 
bilt Belmont, of bronchitis and heart dis- 
ease, having lain ill since a paralytic stroke 
last May. 

In 1853, toa cotton planter named Mur- 
ray Forbes Smith at Mobile, was born this 
daughter Alva. Not every young lady 
from Alabama went to school in France. 
And not every U. S. schoolgirl in France 
met William Kissam Vanderbilt. But 
somehow, strong-chinned Alva Smith did. 
What was more she married Vanderbilt 
in Manhattan when she was 21. From 
then on, plump, ambitious, fabulously en- 
ergetic Alva Vanderbilt was to find that 
her successive environments were always 
just a little too confining. The ever- 
present temptation was to burst out of 
them as she would an over-snug bodice. 

In those days New York City’s Society 
was the private hobby of Mrs. William 
Astor. The Vanderbilts were unassuming 
folk whose father, the old Commodore, 
had helped push the nation’s frontier into 
the Pacific Ocean. The Vanderbilts were 
rich in money but Mrs. Astor’s jewel was 
her master of ceremonies, Ward McAllis- 
ter, who limited the number of Manhat- 
tan’s citizens who “wouldn’t make it un- 
comfortable in a ballroom for others” to 
400. 

Alva Vanderbilt soon found that one’s 
social stature was measured by the success 
of the balls one gave. Very well. She 
would give a ball. Furthermore, she would 
build the most impressive house in town to 
give the ball in. The house, an adaptation 
of the Chateau de Blois, cost $3,000,000. 
And no one in Manhattan since has given 
a party as impressive as the one which 
warmed her house on the night of March 
27, 1883. Alva Vanderbilt received her 
guests in an elaborate renaissance costume, 
fetchingly set off by the photographer 
with white doves. Even the Astors came 
and, satisfied that New York was hers, 
Alva Vanderbilt turned to Newport. 

Her Newport technique ran true to form. 
In 1892 she built the most impressive 
house in the colony, Marble Hall. It cost 
$8,000,000. She warmed Marble Hall with 
the most sensational engagement announce- 
ment of the decade, that of her daugh- 
ter Consuelo to the Duke of Marlborough. 
(When Consuelo wanted an annulment in 
1927, her mother frankly admitted coer- 
cion.) Next Alva Vanderbilt erected an- 
other towering social milestone by divorc- 
ing her husband. A year later she became 
the wife of Oliver Hazard Perry Belmont. 
In 1908 he died, and Mrs. Belmont 
abruptly redirected her talents. “No pro- 
fession,” said she, when someone asked her 
why she had retired from the social battle- 
ground, “no art or trade is as taxing in 
mental resource.” 

In 1915 she attended the San Francisco 
convention of the National Woman’s 
Party. She went abroad to see Christabel 
Pankhurst, who would gladly break an um- 
brella over a constable’s head if it would 


help her get a vote. In the U. S., Mrs. Bel- 
mont’s fight for equal suffrage took place 
on many fronts. She badgered Congress- 
men. She wrote a propagandist operetta 
which was produced at the old Waldorf in 
1916 with Marie Dressler in the cast. Just 
as she had nudged Mrs. Astor out of Man- 
hattan’s social leadership, so did she out- 
strip Carrie Chapman Catt in the mili- 
tancy of her agitation for woman’s suf- 
frage. And just as she had built her pal- 
aces, she gave $100,000 for the National 
Woman’s Party headquarters in Washing- 
ton’s B Street. The passage of the 19th 
Amendment was her reward. In 1931, 
aged 78, she also had her finger in the pas- 
sage of the Cable Act which enables U. S. 
women to retain their citizenship when 
married to foreign nationals. 

Most publicized of her quarrels was 








Acme 


THE LATE ALVA VANDERBILT BELMONT 


Her environments were always too 
confining. 


with Bishop Manning. Because she had 
been divorced and remarried 30 years be- 
fore, in 1926 he suddenly asked her to re- 
sign from the board of the Home for Chil- 
dren which she had endowed. To this Mrs. 
Belmont had not only her usual last word, 
but two last words. A cable from her 
grandson, the Marquess of Blandford, 
asked her to stand with George V at the 
christening of her great-grandson. “Bishop 
Manning repudiates me and accepts my 
gift,” said she. “But the Archbishop of 
Canterbury permits me to stand with his 
monarch at a christening.” And when 
Bishop Manning imprudently asked her 
for a donation to the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, Mrs. Belmont snapped: “I 
am still a divorced woman.” 

Last week plans were made to bury Alva 
Smith Vanderbilt Belmont in New York’s 
Woodlawn Cemetery. She will be interred 
beside her second husband* in the cele- 
brated Belmont chapel, modeled after that 
of the Chateau at Amboise. She built that, 
too. 


*Her first 
riman in 


married twice-widowed Anne Har- 
1903, died in 1920. 


LABOR 
Body Strike 


In Dearborn, Louisville, Denver, Wind. 
sor, Ont., Chester, Pa. and many another 
city some 100,000 men who work for 
Henry Ford went last week to their jobs 
of assembling his 1933 models, planned for 
display within the fortnight. Ahead of 
them lay the comforting prospect of many 
months of steady employment. But the 
week had not run out before notices were 
posted on Ford bulletin boards announcing 
a temporary shut-down. 

The 100,000 Ford workers soon learned 
the cause. In Detroit, 6,000 employes of 
Briggs Manufacturing Co., which makes 
bodies for Ford, had walked out on strike, 
Engines, wheels, gears, tops might be 
ready, but without bodies new Fords could 
not be assembled. Because 6,000 workers 
wanted more pay, 100,000 others were 
thrown out of work. 

Understanding the vulnerability of La- 
bor in a line production industry, the 100, 
ooo Ford workers could appreciate the 
6,000 Briggs workers’ position. Last Octo- 
ber, Briggs had shifted from base rate to 
piecework wages. Deducted from em- 
ployes’ pay was “dead time”—time lost 
when they were moving from one part of 
the plant to another, when materials were 
delayed, when machines broke down. 
Some said they were getting less than $10 
a week. Not unionized, they could pro- 
test only by striking. 

Soon hundreds of picketers were pacing 
before the Briggs plant, bearing such ban- 
ners as: “We want a minimum wage or we 
will walk until we die.” 

Henry Ford acted characteristically. 
Day after he shut his plants, the London 
Evening Standard published an interview 
with him, given by transatlantic telephone 
at 6 a. m. (Detroit time): “The actual 
truth is that certain bankers are trying to 
obtain control of the Ford concern. Cer- 
tain of my competitors are operating 
against me, supported by these bankers. 
with the object of preventing another Ford 
car from leaving the factory. . . . They 
succeeded for a few hours. ...I am 
going straight out now to clean up the 
whole affair.” 

Briskly Henry Ford marched into his 
Highland Park plant, where part of the 
Briggs operation is housed. Three hours 
later Briggs posted a notice of return toa 
guaranteed hourly wage, abolition of 
“dead time.” Old employes were given 
two days to come back. Then general 
hiring would begin. ‘We'll have to have 
bodies,” said Mr. Ford, “even if we have 
to make them ourselves.” 

On the last morning of grace for old 
employes, the Briggs picketers returned 
in force, some 4,000 of them. A company 
statement that 200 to 400 men had re- 
turned to work was denied by the strike 
committee. At noon the deadline passed. 
Employment gates were thrown open to 
all applicants. Fearful for their skins, De- 
troit’s jobless hung back. One man who 
tried to enter the gates was badly beaten. 
Firemen screwed up their hoses, stood 
ready to squirt at the first whisper of 
riot. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





GREAT BRITAIN 
Adroit K. & E. 

Faced by suggestion that for economy’s 
sake he weed a few horses, grooms and 
coachmen out of the Royal Stables, 
George V, King & Emperor, produced last 
week an adroit counter plan. Hereafter 
dispatch boxes will be carried between the 
various Government offices and Bucking- 
ham Palace in royal carriages driven by 
cockaded royal coachmen. Up to last week 
the dispatch boxes were carried, at stand- 
ard tariffs, in taxicabs. 





Cause for Resentment 

Very few U. S. citizens resented Great 
Britain’s payment last Dec. 15 of $95,- 
<<9,000 to the U. S. Treasury (T1me, Dec. 
26). 

“Tf I were an American, I should have 
resented that!” cried jaunty Baron Marley 
of Marley, stepping off the Berengaria in 
Manhattan last week. Explaining himself 
to bewildered ship newshawks, Lord Mar- 
ley recalled that Britain’s gold was not 
sent strictly as a payment under the old 
War Debt agreement but carried a British 
reservation declaring it to be part of any 
sum which His Majesty’s Government 
may pay under a new agreement to settle 
War Debts finally. 

“Tt was extremely tactless,” said Lord 
Marley, ‘for the British Government to 
make a payment and then say it was not 
a payment under the old agreement... . 
America should now hold out a carrot to 
the European donkey, promising | debt] 
cancellation if America’s demands for dis- 
armament are carried out.” 

As the holder of a D. S. C., Lord Marley 
is one of Britain’s official war heroes. As 
chief Labor Party whip in the House of 
Lords, he is a thorn* in the side of onetime 
Laborite James Ramsay MacDonald who 
may soon travel to the U. S. again to 
dicker debts with Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. Last week the debt policy of Scot 
MacDonald, who has never pretended to 
have a head for figures, was announced for 
him by his Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
arch-Conservative Neville Chamberlain. 

Speaking to the Chamber of Commerce 
at Leeds, but addressing the U. S. public, 
tall, stern Mr. Chamberlain rejected all 
bargaining (carrot & donkey), ignored dis- 
armament, observed: “We believe that the 
total cancellation of War Debts and Repa- 
rations would be the best thing that could 
happen to the world as a whole.” 

“If that is going further than American 
public opinion is yet prepared to accept,” 
continued Chancellor Chamberlain, then 
Great Britain will enter negotiations on 
two conditions: 1) any settlement reached 
must be final; 2) whatever sum the Allies 
agree to pay in War Debts must be so 
small that it “will not involve a resump- 
tion of the [Allied] claim on Germany for 
Reparations, which it was the object of 

*Of his peers glib Lord Marley said last week, 
“We have 700 peers and three make a quorum 
of the House of Lords. It is 200 years out of 
date and I don’t know why it is kept going. 
I am in favor of complete abolition of the House 
of Lords and its maintenance as a museum.” 


the Lausanne settlement last year to end.” 

At Lausanne the Allies promised to for- 
give Germany all but 1¢ on $1 of her 
Reparations debt IF they were similarly 
forgiven their War Debts by the U. S., 
which would thus be the ultimate loser 
(Time, July 18). In Washington the 
Chamberlain speech was ipecac last week 
to Senators who retched at the Chancel- 
lor’s bland assertion that what he proposed 
is “best for the world.” 

In the Senate, white-crested Hiram 
Johnson, the California Republican who 
bolted his party to campaign for Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, shouted that the U. S. 
has everything to lose, nothing to gain by 
entering the War Debt parleys which Mr. 
Roosevelt specifically approves. Flaying 
the British Chancellor, Senator Johnson 
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Lorp MARLEY 
“Hold out a 


His advice to America: 
carrot.” 


accused cold, cultured Neville Chamber- 
lain of possessing what no member of the 
historic House of Chamberlain was ever 
ashamed to have—a superiority complex. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


“Biggest Boom” 


Joyous Johannesburghers reveled last 
week in “the biggest boom since 1895.” 
While South Africa’s currency, recently 
detached from the gold standard (TIME, 
Jan. 9), slowly declined, South Africa’s 
gold mining shares doubled & tripled on 
Johannesburg’s big board, carried other 
common stocks up with them in a gaudy 
“inflation boom.” 

Rumors of the downfall of the Cabinet 
of General James Barry Munnik Hertzog, 
who wants to return to the gold standard 
as soon as possible, gave wild speculation 
another fillip. Both Judge Tielman Roos, 
who is trying to split the Hertzog Party, 
and Opposition Leader General Jan Chris- 
tiaan Smuts, a personal friend of George 
V, were mentioned as the coming “Boom 


’ 


Premier.” 


FRANCE 
Guillotine Dawn No. 2 


When a Frenchman’s well-worn leather 
purse is threatened his thoughts turn 
forcibly to Justice, he begins to talk louder 
& louder, may end by erupting with other 
Frenchmen into unseemly acts. Last week 
10,000 solid citizens from various parts of 
France, members of the National Federa- 
tion of Taxpayers, met in Paris, clamored 
for Justice until suddenly, shouting “On to 
the Chamber!”’, they started a rush for the 
Chamber of Deputies, grappled with Paris 
police, had to be beaten back by ornate 
cavalry of the Garde Républicaine. 

“We will not pay higher taxes!” boomed 
a fervent spokesman for the prosperous, 
bourgeois mobsters. “Let the State aban- 
don its multiple functions!* Taxes must 
be lowered, not raised. If need be let the 
State raise money by a lottery!” 

President Albert Lebrun of France was 
up most of the night before the riot be- 
cause the Cabinet of that stylish Paris 
Lawyer Maitre Paul-Boncour was falling 
—on the issue of this year’s budget which 
French Deputies have threshed with in- 
creasing futility for two weeks (TIME, 
Jan. 30). Final debate dragged through 22 
hours. When famed Papa Henri Chéron, 
stubborn old Norman Finance Minister, 
demanded an “absolute [balanced] bud- 
get’ at the cost of drastic tax uppings and 
salary he was met by arguments 
for what was called a “relative budget.” 

Deputy Léon Blum, leader of the So- 
cialist Party whose votes had been vital in 
keeping the Paul-Boncour Cabinet in 
power, attacked Papa Chéron thus: “In a 
crisis like this all estimates need to be 
modified from one minute to the next 
The pursuit of a rigorous balance is the 
pursuit of a mirage. If the violence 
of the remedy aggravates the ill, what will 
become of your rigid balance? There is 
nothing to do but approach a balance, and 
certainly meanwhile one must borrow.” 


s] ishes, 


Such reasoning had so obvious an appeal 
to the Chamber that Premier Paul-Bon- 
cour threw overboard some of Papa 
Chéron’s most onerous taxes and econ- 
omies. For a time the Cabinet seemed to 
have been saved. It won a vote of confi- 
dence 348 to 243. The Chamber voted 400 
to 181 to sit all night and began to vote 
sections of the budget, voted 65 of the 
150 sections. Suddenly up popped an item 
of 5% reduction in the pay of civil serv- 
ants. Socialist objections touched off 
pandemonium. “My heart is torn,” cried 
stringy-haired Socialist Blum, “but I am 
unable to vote with my friends!” In an 
incoherent scramble all sorts of Deputies, 
eager to curry favor with civil service 
constituents, followed the Socialist bolt. 
The Paul-Boncour Cabinet fell at 6 a. m. 
by a vote of 193 to 390, “guillotined at 
dawn” like the last (Herriot) Cabinet 
(Time, Dec. 26). The Ministers promptly 
delivered their resignations at the Elyseé 
Palace to President Lebrun. 


*“By this euphemism the National Federated 
laxpayers mean: “Let the State stop dole pay- 
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Elected last May the present Chamber 
has patently not “found itself.” Its Depu- 
ties are so assorted that they should 
(French wiseacres agree) support a Cab- 
inet of the moderate Left. But two such 
Cabinets have been capriciously kicked out 
at moments of national crisis. Last week 
President Albert Lebrun wondered with 
profound puzzlement whom to pick as the 
next premier. 

“Draft Doumergue!” urged many of the 
President’s advisers. Seemingly, popular 
ex-President Gaston (‘‘Gastounet”) Dou- 
mergue was not unwilling to be drafted. 
Writing coyly from retirement in L’/ntran- 
sigeant last week he said: “I repeat only 
what I hear repeated by good folk as they 
labor in our countryside. . Our good 
people believe—and they are right—that 
there is a sufficient number of talented 
men in Parliament to carry the nation 
through the present, and even through 
more difficult times. But these talented 
men must first come to an understanding.” 

With the ex-President available, in case 
France’s crisis should become so grave as 
to demand formation of a “National Gov- 
ernment” above party, President Lebrun 
tentatively picked another politician of the 
moderate Left, told pugnacious Edouard 
Deladier, son of a baker, once protégé of 
Edouard Herriot and War Minister under 
Paul-Boncour, to try to form a Cabinet. 


GERMANY 


Hitler Into Chancellor 


Except for beer, which few Germans 
consider alcoholic, Adolf Hitler touches 
no alcoholic tipple. Neither does he 
smoke. Hot water he calls “effeminate.” 
Last week, on the biggest morning of his 
life, this pudgy, stoop-shouldered, tooth- 
brush-mustached but magnetic little man 
bounded out of bed after four hours sleep, 
soaped his soft flesh with cold water, 
shaved with cold water, put on his always 
neat but never smart clothes and braced 
himself for the third of his historic en- 
counters with Paul von Beneckendorf und 
von Hindenburg, Der Reichsprasident. 

At their first meeting last August, up- 
start Herr Hitler was not so much as 
invited to sit down, despite the fact that 
he represented 230 Reichstag Deputies, by 
far the largest party in the Fatherland. 

“With what power, Herr Hitler,” 
growled Old Paul, “do you seek to be made 
Chancellor?’ 

“Precisely the same power that Musso- 
lini exercised after his March on Rome!” 
chirped cheeky Adolf. (One scowling bust 
of /1 Duce, two portraits of Frederick the 
Great adorn Herr Hitler’s office.) 

“So!” bristled Der Reichs prasident with 
the air of a Prussian schoolmaster about 
to squelch an urchin. “Let me tell you, 
Herr Hitler. if you don’t behave, I'll rap 
your fingers!” 

Thus a complete break last August—at 
which time Adolf Hitler had been called 
in only to be asked by the President 
whether he would enter and support the 
“Cabinet of Monocles” headed by Lieut. 
Colonel Franz von Papen. With dejected, 
hangdog mien Der Osaf left Der Reichs- 
prdsident. 


In November things were different. On 
the one hand losses in Germany’s general 
election shrank the Hitler Party, still 
largest, from 230 to 195 Reichstag seats. 
On the other hand, popular hatred and 
unrest at the reactionary policies of the 
“Cabinet of Monocles” forced Chancellor 
von Papen to resign (Time, Nov. 28). 
When Der Osaf* was summoned a second 
time to the Presidential Palace he was 
bidden to sit down by Der Reichsprasident 
for what Germans call a “conference of 
four eyes”—i. e. not even a secretary was 
present. Called in for a moment, State 
Secretary Dr. Otto Meissner emerged to 
gasp, “Extraordinary cordiality!” 

All the same, Herr Hitler was not given 
carte blanche to form a Cabinet. The 
President attached seven complex and, as 
events proved, impossible conditions. 
After 14 days of Cabinet crisis there 
emerged as Chancellor, out of a welter of 
intrigue, “His Field Grey Eminence,” 
suave, sly Defense Minister General Kurt 
von Schleicher. By his friends the Gen- 
eral’s adroit scheming is said to have 
“made and broken” as Chancellor both 
fashionable, aristocratic Franz von Papen 
and his predecessor, pious, ascetic Dr. 
Heinrich Briining. 





They were refused. The interview wa 
as short as that of Hindenburg & Hitle 
last August. In effect Old Paul kicked oy 
General von Schleicher & Cabinet, a. 
cepted their resignations. Why? 

Straightforward and outspoken, Pres. 
dent von Hindenburg has never concealed 
his preference for Franz von Papen a 
Chancellor. “With a heavy heart,” te 
declared amid the Cabinet crisis last fal], 
“T have repressed my own personal ip. 
clination to re-appoint Colonel von Papen 
and I have commissioned Defense Mip- 
ister General von Schleicher to form a new 
Cabinet.” Next day, ousted von Papen 

























CHANCELLOR ApoLF HITLER 


“T snall take Socialism away 


Papen-Hitler Plot. First sign that the 
von Schleicher Cabinet might be cracked 
by the same sort of intrigue that made it, 
came when Hitler & von Papen, both 
smarting in eclipse, met at Cologne for a 
night conference (Time, Jan. 16). Soon 
afterward they were joined by “The 
Hearst of Germany,” small, cyclonic Na- 
tionalist Party Leader Dr. Alfred Hugen- 
berg and, reputedly, by Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, famed during his six years as 
president of the Reichsbank. 

Only President von Hindenburg could 
oust General von Schleicher as Chancellor 
and to do so he had only to refuse to sign 
a decree giving von Schleicher power to 
dissolve the Reichstag. Such power the 
President had given to all his Chancellors 
since enough Hitler Deputies began to be 
elected to make it impossible for a Cabinet 
opposed by Der Osaf to get a vote of con- 
fidence. Last week General von Schleicher, 
knowing that the Reichstag was about to 
meet this week, called on President von 
Rindenburg to ask for what had become 
“the usual powers of dissolution.” 


*As Signor Mussolini is the “Honorary Cor- 
poral (Supreme Commander) of the Fascist 
Militia,” so Herr Hitler is the Oberste Sturm- 
abtcilungenfiihrer or Supreme Leader of his 
brown-shirted Storm Troops. 


from the Socialists!” 
received a photograph of Der Reichsprasi- 
dent inscribed in Old Paul's firm hand, 
Ich hatte einen Kameraden (“‘T had a Com 
By last week Comrade von Papen 
had convinced Comrade von Hindenburg 
that the best interests of the Fatherland 
demanded appointment of the leader of the 
largest party to be’ Chancellor. Proposing 
himself as Vice-Chancellor and Reich 
Commissioner for Prussia, Comrade von 
Papen argued that with this “safeguard” 
(himself) in the Cabinet it would be safe 
to appoint Hitler Chancellor. Devious but 
cogent, this proposition won 85-year-old 
Comrade von Hindenburg’s “Ja!” 
“Yes, Yes Indeed!”” When sober, cold- 
water-shaven Adolf Hitler turned up for 
the third historic time at the President's 
Palace last week, he found Old Paul all 
smiles and spruce Colonel von Papen 
ready to pop the question: “Will you, 
Herr Reichsprasident, entrust Herr Hitler 
with a mandate to form a Cabinet?” 
“Ves, Yes,” said President von Hinden- 
burg, “Yes indeed.” 
Outside the Palace, thousands of Hitler- | 
ites roared guttural victory cheers. 
“Heil Hitler!’ Deutschland erwache! 
Juda verrecke!” they bellowed as_ he 
emerged waving his black felt hat. “Hail 
Hitler! Germany awake! Perish Juda!” 
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_————_ 


Wasting not a second, Chancellor Hitler 
piled into his Mercedes beside the chauf- 
feur, shot off between lines of police to 
form his Cabinet with record speed. There 
were rumors, doubtless untrue, but alarm- 
ing, that General von Schleicher & Friends 
were about to attempt a ‘General's 
Putsch” and proclaim restoration of the 
House of Hohenzollern. In less than an 
hour the new Hitler Cabinet had met for 
a brief conference in the Reich Chan- 
cellery and Germans were staring at this 
slate: 

Chancellor—Adolf Hitler 

Vice-Chancellor Reich Commis- 
sioner for the State of Prussia—Franz 
von Papen. 


vee J 
anew 


Foreign Minister—Baron Constantin 
von Neurath. 
Minister of Interior—Dr. Wilhelm 


Frick (Reichstag Leader of the Hitler 
Party). 

Defense—Lieut 
Blomberg. 

Finance—Count von Krosigk. 

Economics & Food—Alfred Hugenberg. 

Labor—Franz Seldte (Leader of Ger- 
many’s “Steel Helmet” War veterans). 

Minister Without Portfolio, Reich Com- 
missioner for Air and State Minisier of 
Interior for Prussia—Hermann Wilhelm 
Goring (Hitlerite Speaker of the Reich- 
stag). 

Significance. At first glance this 
Cabinet seemed to bristle with anti-Hitler 
“safeguards”’: 

No. 1: von Papen 

No. 2: von Neurath who was Foreign 
Minister in the past two cabinets, is 
tolerably well liked in France where Hitier 
is Beelzebub. 

No. 3: General von Blomberg, never 
before in politics, a crony of President 
von Hindenburg, who can be trusted to 
keep the Army out of Hitler mischief 

No. 4: Count von Krosigk, another 
hold-over, firmly entrenched in his Min- 
istry of Finance. 

On second glance, the Cabinet was seen 
to give Adolf Hitler a handsome slice of 
power, providing the Centre Parties sup- 
port him when the Reichstag meets, which 
seemed not improbable, considering the 
“safeguards.” 

As Chancellor, Herr Hitler hopes 
shortly to provoke an election and go to 
the country with a matchless slogan: “For 
Hindenburg and Hitler!” 

As Minister of Interior, Hitler-Hench- 
man Frick will contrecl Germany’s elec- 
toral machinery and the Federal police. 

Speaker Goring, another Hitler hench- 
man will have similar control, as Prus- 
sian Minister of Interior, in Germany’s 
largest state. 


General Werner von 


Potentially last week formation of the 
Hitler Cabinet was of such maximum im- 
portance that Berlin’s famed Der Tag 
(not a Hitler organ) cried: “This historic 
day marks the birth of a new Germany!” 

‘In appointing this Cabinet.” warned 
the Socialist Vorwarts, “the President has 
assumed a fearful responsibility. He is 
the guarantor that this Government shall 





not depart from a constitutional basis and 
that it shall resign immediately as soon 
as defeated in the Reichstag.” 

Reassured the Borsen (Stock Exchange) 
Courier: “Hitler the Chancellor will be a 
different man than Hitler the agitator.” 

On Berlin ‘change stocks rose two or 
three points on news of the Hitler Cabi- 
net, closed after losing most of their small 
gains. 

Slightly ludicrous was the appointment 
of Dr. Hugenberg (who is constantly pro- 
posed for Chancellor by his newspapers), 
to the Ministry of Economics and Food. 

Rise of Hitler. Recalling that Napo- 
leon was born in Corsica, loyal Hitlerites 





Dr. Erich Salomon 
CoMRADE VON PAPEN 


Comrade von Hindenburg was convinced. 


boast: “Our Leader is more German than 
Napoleon was French!” 

The new Chancellor was born to the 
wife of an Austrian customs inspector on 
the German frontier of Austria in 1889. 
Shy, nervous and inclined to keep to him- 
self, Adolf was encouraged by his mother 
to do water-colors. In his ‘teens he be- 
came an orphan, went to Vienna, tried to 
be a painter, became a builder’s helper 
(“house painter” to his critics) and emi- 
grated to Munich with $4 in his pocket 
rather than perform his Austrian com- 
pulsory military service. 

No coward, he enlisted in the German 
Army in 1914, mostly fought against Brit- 
ish troops, never learned English, picked 
up a little French, won an Iron Cross and 
ended the War in a hospital, gassed. 

In the early 1920’s War-Veteran Hitler 
plunged into local Munich politics, rose 
by sheer gift of gab, lung power and per- 
sonal magnetism to such eminence that 
on the night of Nov. 8, 1923 he with 
General Erich Ludendorff attempted the 
famed “Beer Putsch.” In the presence of 
the Military Governor of Bavaria, Gen- 
eral von Kahr, spellbinder Hitler leaped 
upon a beer-greasy table and bellowed: 

“T proclaim the Nationalist Revolution! 
Von Kahr and his brother officers will 





please join me. I guarantee their safety.” 

Governor von Kahr did join Hitler & 
Ludendorff (‘‘at the’ point of a pistol,’ he 
afterwards testified). Enough other beer- 
soused Bavarians joined to make it neces- 
sary for a Reichswehr regiment to shoot 
several people. When Ludendorff & Hit- 
ler were tried for high treason the General 
was acquitted, the upstart given a light 
prison sentence from which he was re- 
leased in a few months (“as insane,” say 
enemies ). 

Starting from scratch again, but with 
confidence in his own spellbindery, Adolf 
Hitler slowly worked up the fantastic party 
he calls National Socialist, Nazi Fascist. 
Its program consists of stentorian appeals 
to every form of German prejudice. Es- 
sentially Nationalists and patrioteers, the 
Nazis insert “Socialist” into their party’s 
name simply as a lure to discontented 
workers. 

“Marxism is not Socialism!” Herr Hit- 
ler has absurdly postulated. “The Marx- 
ians have stolen the term and confused 
its meaning. I shall take Socialism away 
from the Socialists.” 

Today it is no exaggeration to state 
that the Nazi Party is pledged to so many 
things that it is pledged to nothing. Aboli- 
tion of interest (“usury”), expulsion of 
Jews from Germany, confiscation of de- 
partment stores and the parceling out of 
their different departments to small mer- 
chants: these are but three pledges 
mouthed at Nazi mass meetings. More 
basic are the Party’s pledges to “scrap” 
the Treaty of Versailles and pay not a 
pfennig more in Reparations—but all Ger- 
man statesmen have those aims! 

That precisely is the point. In so far 
as it has a doctrine, National Socialism 
promises the bulk of the German people 
whatever they want. Also its “Storm Bat- 
talions” offer shelter, food and a pittance 
to perhaps 200,000 German unemployed. 
The money comes from rich Germans who 
expect favors from Chancellor Hitler and 
from every German who has dropped a 
copper into the box thrust at him by a 
young Storm Trooper. 

Results count, and are measured by 
votes. In 1928 the Party won a ludicrous 
twelve Reichstag seats; in 1930 it became 
second largest party with 107 seats. It 
has been largest since last August. The 
fact that entrenched, conservative Ger- 
man industrialists like Fritz Thyssen count 
themselves Herr Hitler’s friends; the fact 
that ex-Kaiser Wilhelm’s fourth Son 
Prince August (“Auwi”) Wilhelm is a 
Nazi; and the fact that Germany’s new 
Cabinet is so full of “safeguards,”’ suffi- 
ciently explained last week the equanim- 
ity with which best posted observers 
greeted the advent of Chanceilor Hitler. 

Enterprising Manhattan reporters man- 
aged to find local “Nazi” headquarters in 
the beery Yorkville neighborhood. Patient 
knocking at last aroused six preoccupied 
Teutons, some curiously clad in pajamas, 
all with well-thumbed newspapers in hand. 
“Maybe we send a cable,” said the spokes- 
man. “Maybe we celebrate tonight.” 
Pointing to the new Chancellor’s photo- 
graph he added pridefully: “Just like 
Mussolini ja?” 
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IRISH FREE STATE 
Majority of One 


The last bonfire died down, the last 
reeking kerosene torch guttered, orators 
retired to soothe their hoarse and reddened 
throats with hot whiskey and lemon. Then 
for four anxious days last week the Free 
State waited while election returns drib- 
bled in. In Dublin Under-Sheriff Lorgan 
G. Sherlock emerged ‘from the counting 
room to say: “I pick up 20 ballots and ten 
of them’s for Cosgrave’s men and ten for 
de Valera’s. It’s the closest election I’ve 
ever seen and I’ve been Under-Sheriff of 
Dublin since 1915.” Slowly it grew ob- 
vious that scrawny, rebellious Eamon de 
Valera was gaining, contrary to the hopes 
and prophesies of the British Press. Final 
results: 


Fianna Fail (de Valera) 77 seats 
Cumann na nGaedheal 

(Cosgrave ) 48 .“ 
Centre Party | ad 
Labor eed 
Independents Se 
Independent Labor “i 


President de Valera has kept his Cabi- 
net in power for the past year only with 
the support of the Irish Labor Party. He 
went into the election fortnight ago with 
a demand for a clear majority for his own 
party. He got it last week, a majority of 
one, but still a majority. To U. S. citizens, 
especially Irish, he sent a message: 

“The victory was due to the persistence 
of our people and the moral support of 
Americans of the Irish race. The Irish 
people have declared with renewed em- 
phasis their desire for the complete unity 
and freedom of their country.” 

Now that President de Valera had his 
majority, what would he do with it? He 
seemed loth to try anything so drastic as 
proclamation of an Irish Republic, indi- 
cated that his first objective will be aboli- 
tion of the oath of allegiance to the Crown 
by a measure which he forced through the 
Dail once. only to have it defeated by the 
Senate. Next President de Valera will 
bend every effort to secure union of North- 
ern Ireland with the Free State. Such 
efforts Viscount Craigavon, Premier of 
Northern Ireland, attacked violently in 
Belfast last week. Said he: 

“No matter what sacrifices and incon- 
veniences are entailed, the people of the 
North will rise in their wrath and spurn 
any attempt to’suborn their allegiance to 
the Crown and the Constitution.” 

Not all the people of the North did that 
last week. More than 3,000 of them pa- 
raded up and down Clonard St. and Falls 
Road in Belfast singing the Free State an- 
them and shouting “Up de Valera! Up 
the rebels!” 

Said Eamon de Valera: “I consider 
Craigavon’s statement a vain and foolish 
one for any mortal to make.” 


JAPAN 


Benevolent Assassin 

Ever since Japanese cadets & petty 
officers slew Premier Ki (“Old Fox”) 
Inukai for the patriotic reason that they 
feared his war policy was not firm enough 





(Time, May 23), closest police secrecy has 
shielded the assassins, whose names re- 
main unrevealed. 

In the House of Peers last week Vis- 
count Masatoshi Okochi demanded that 
the Premier’s slayers should at least be 
tried. Temporizing, the Minister of the 
Navy, beefy Vice Admiral Mineo Osumi, 
called the case “complicated,” promised 
a trial eventually. He then entertained the 
House of Peers by reading what he said 
was a confession made by one of the 
killers, “a young naval officer.” 


The confession: “To destroy the present 
for the sake of the future is not the right 
means to promote idealization of national 
life. I realize my past conduct was a re- 
sult of emotions which were not based on 
My error was gross. 


What I 


realities. 















NAVAL MINISTER OsuUMI 


temporized with a confession. 


took to be benevolence was merely emo- 
tional indignation. I now await Heaven's 
sentence.” 

Saito Next? Touchy Japanese patriots 
boiled afresh last week at rumors that 
Premier Admiral Viscount Makoto Saito 
recently “affronted” Emperor Hirohito by 
speaking out of turn and ahead of His 
Majesty at the Imperial New Year’s 
Banquet. In or out of turn, what Premier 
Saito spoke was a eulogy of his Emperor, 
vet zealots of the Imperial Banner Im- 
mortality Association began to distribute 
a “proclamation” which many a Japanese 
considered a death threat to Saito: 


KNOW EVERYONE! 

We intend to do certain things to 
an official who smeared and muddied 
the glorious name of the Emperor of 
Japan, whose nimbus shines over the 
world and who is saving the world 
from its present crisis. The world 
and all human beings under the sun 
should be subject to the godly and | 
divine Emperor of Japan. 


RUSSIA 

Krylenko & Carfare 

Cat-like Nikolai Krylenko, famed for 
his pouncing cross examinations of wit- 
nesses and prisoners at numerous Soviet 
“propaganda trials” (TIME, Dec. 8, 1930, 
et ante), retired as State Prosecutor about 
a year ago, became Commissar ( Minister) 
of Justice. Last week the Red State 
officially hailed Comrade  Krylenko’s 
“services in strengthening our courts and 


exposing sabotage and counter revolu- 
tion,’ conferred on him the Order of 
Lenin. 


Holders of this supreme Soviet decora- 
tion are exempt from Soviet taxes (pro- 
verbially heavy). They receive an inalien- 
able monthly stipend from the State, ride 
free on Soviet tramcars, busse§, trains, 
steamers, airplanes. Russia’s new State 
Prosecutor, plodding Comrade Andrei 
Vyshinsky, who has yet to make a really 
big mark, received last week the Order 
of the Red Banner, still has to pay rail- 
road, steamship and airplane fare but not 
carfare. 


PERU-COLOMBIA 
War of Leticia? 
(See map) 

Soldiers come cheap in South America. 
Patched up freight boats will do as war- 
ships. Even so, three Class A South Amer- 
ican States were beggaring their treas- 
uries last week to fling fleets of battle 
planes, flotillas of war craft and -whole 
armies of eager young troops upon Leticia, 
a humid jungle town just under the Equa- 
tor and 2.500 mi. up the world’s biggest 
river, turgid Mother Amazon who o00z¢s 
along about as fast as most women walk 
(3 m. p. h.). 

Involved, perhaps fatally embroiled 
last week were Colombia and Peru, the 
protagonists proper, with the United States 
of Brazil an anxious bystander. Because 
Mother Amazon is so very long (3.900 
mi.) solemn treaties long since made her 
an “international waterway.” Under 
these treaties Colombian war boats have 
been slowly steaming up the Amazon and 
Brazil with as much freedom as 
though they were on the open sea. Know- 
ing that trouble might result, Brazilians 
have had to send troopships of their own 
up the Amazon to preserve “armed neu- 





across 


trality.” Finally from Iquitos, high up 
Mother Amazon in Peru, gunboats have 
been slithering down to the swampy 


malarial port of trouble, Leticia.* 

War? By the Saloman-Lozano Treaty 
of 1922, Peru ceded to Colombia a “Cor- 
ridor to the Amazon” at the tip of which 
is Leticia (see map). 

Early last September, filibustering Peru- 
vians staged a private raid, seized Leticia 
expelled the town’s Colombian officials 
and called on all Peru to applaud their 





*Named after beauteous Miss Leticia Smith 
daughter of a onetime British vice consul at 
Iquitos, by her lovelorn Peruvian admirer, 
Engineer Charon. 

When Engineer Charon returned from founding 
Leticia he was vexed to find that Miss Smith had 
married an Englishman, removed to Mexico. 
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deed. Most of Peru applauded. The surge 
of patriotism was too strong to be resisted 
by President Luiz M. Sanchez Cerro of 
Peru, into whose tough little body would- 
be assassins have ail too often fired bul- 
lets (Time, March 14). By the end of 
last September both Colombia and Peru 
were mobilizing men, money and muni- 
tions.. In Bridgeport, Conn. on Sept. 30, 
close-lipped Saunders Norvell, president 
of Remington Arms Co., exuberantly ex- 
claimed: “We have just received a very 
large order for munitions from the Re- 
public of Colombia! We expect another 
from Brazil within 24 hours.” 

Three days earlier in Bogota, Colombia’s 
capital, President & Senora Enrique Olaya 
Herrera had called at the Bank of the Re- 
public to have their thick gold wedding 
rings cut from their fingers. Thousands of 
other Colombian spouses with big finger 
joints made the same sacrifice. Brides & 
grooms slipped off their rings, flung them 
into the Treasury’s “Defense Chest.” 


Not “War Chest.” Because Leticia 
is part of Colombia by treaty right, the 
sending of Colombian warships, troops 
and battle planes to recover it is not re- 
garded in Colombia as even remotely an 
act of war. Many Colombians are con- 
vinced that a certain “Mr. Vigil’ who 
owned a property near Leticia called “La 
Victoria” caused all the trouble by threat- 
ening the Colombian Government that un- 
less it bought his property for some $80,- 
000 he would incite Peruvians to seize 
Leticia. Colombians further believe that 
their Government refused to be black- 
mailed, that Mr. Vigil made good his 
threat. With ease the Colombian Treasury 


has sold $10,000,000 worth of “Defense 
Bonds.” 


In Lima, Peru’s Capital, the patriotic 
bond issue was $5,000,000. On the very 
day that Colombia’s President had his 
wedding ring nipped off, Peru’s Congress 
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voted 15% of their month’s pay to the 
cause. 

Five-Month Windup. Like a languid 
baseball pitcher whose windup seems in- 
terminable, Colombia & Peru have been 
a long time getting ready to throw their 
balls. No railways and no roads firm 
enough for an army’s advance connected 
Bogota, last September, with the Leticia 
corridor. Roads have now beer built, 
rushed to completion at prodigious cost. 
Socialite maidens from the best families 
of Bogota are ready at Florencia, demurely 
garbed as Red Cross nurses. Last week 
at least 3,000 Colombian troops with ar- 
tillery and machine guns were deployed 
behind the Putumayo River, facing 
roughly equal Peruvian forces. 

At Tabatinga, five miles below Leticia 
on Brazilian soil, several thousand Brazil- 
ian troops maintained ‘armed neutrality” 
last week. Their first job on arrival had 
been to improve “sanitary conditions” at 
Tabatinga, which were described as “un- 
believable.” With the stench abating last 
week, smart Brazilian officers from so- 
phisticated Rio de Janeiro 2,000 mi. 
away stopped holding their noses. 

At Peru’s Military Aviation School near 
Lima last week President Sanchez Cerro 
approvingly inspected a brand new fleet of 
Douglas combat planes, just arrived from 
Santa Monica, Calif. “Within a few 
days,” said he, “they will be tuned up and 
ready.” 

“As One Man!” Leading Colombia’s 
fleet up the Amazon last week was Con- 
servative General Alfredo Vasquez Cobo 
who, in Colombia’s last presidential elec- 
tion, was defeated by Liberal Dr. Enrique 
Olaya Herrera. 

That the Liberal President should have 
trusted the Conservative President-reject 
to lead Colombia’s forces is proof, boasted 
Colombians, that “we have sunk all party 
differences and stand united as one man!” 

About the time General Vasquez Cobo 


passed Manaos he exchanged defiant mes- 
sages with his prospective foe, the Peru- 
vian commander at Iquitos, Colonel Vic- 
tor Ramos, who wired: “I have taken all 
kinds of military measures to prevent the 
entrance of your expedition upon Leticia; 
to guarantee our security in the Peruvian 
Amazonic basin; and for the purpose of 
preventing any attempt at acts‘of hostil- 
ity against my countrymen now legiti- 
mately occupying the Leticia zone. They 
are supported by advanced principles of 
free determination of nationality.” 

Replied rotund, grey-haired General 
Vasquez Cobo: “I comply with an obliga- 
tion of courtesy to acknowledge receipt of 
your telegram. ...I abstain from all 
comment. In any case, I take advantage of 
this opportunity to let you and the in- 
habitants of the Amazonas and Putumayo 
regions know that my mission is one of 
peace. I am trying only to restore order 
in territories that belong to us by [the 
Saloman-Lozano] Treaty.’* 

Steaming on up the Amazon, General 
Vasquez Cobo’s fleet approached last 
week almost within shooting distance of 
Leticia. 

Stimson et al. Efforts by neutral states- 
men of all sorts to end the Leticia trouble 
have been ceaseless since it began. Diplo- 
matic notes have piled up in bales at 
Lima and Bogota. Last week U. S. Sec- 
retary of State Stimson rapped Peru over 
the knuckles with a 2,600-word note, 
sternly pointing out that even Peru ad- 
mits the validity of the Saloman-Lozano 
Treaty and that should Peru use force 
to hold Leticia she would clearly violate 
her pledge under the Briand-Kellogg Pact. 

Next day the Council of the League of 
Nations sent to Lima the sort of cable- 
gram it itches to send to Tokyo but dares 
not. Peru was commanded by the Council 
“to refrain from any intervention by 
force on Colombian territory and. . 
not hinder the Colombian authorities from 
the exercise of full sovereignty and juris- 
diction in territory recognized by treaty 
to belong to Colombia.” 

In Lima, Peru’s Cabinet, after sweating 
over the Stimson & League notes, justi- 
fied themselves as follows: “The Peruvian 
Government is not defending the terri- 
tory of Leticia but its fellow countrymen 
who occupy it with a view of securing its 
return to its former nationality, which is 
not a crime justifying the use of meas- 
ures of extermination. 

“Preparations for an offensive war were 
initiated by Colombia, and the advance of 
her flotilla on the Amazon constitutes the 
beginning of an aggression which we can- 
not regard with equanimity.” 

A few hours before this statement was 
issued the Presidents of Peru and Colombia 
were reported about to “talk things over” 


by radio telephone between Lima and 
Bogota, with rumors strong that both 


countries would agree to mediation by the 
Government of Brazil. 


*In Paris, severai years ago, Peru’s President 
Sanchez Cerro (then a lieutenant colonel) argued 
the merits of this treaty fiercely with General 
Vasquez Cobo, charged that it was signed under 
the influence of bribes. So tart were the General’s 
retorts that Latin friends of the peppery pair 
id afterward: “They almost fought a duel.” 
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Little Cinema 

In January 1728, John Gay’s The Beg- 
gar’s Opera, “most successful piece ever 
produced on the English stage,” was per- 
formed for the first time, in London. On 
its 205th birthday, The Beggar’s Opera 
was performed in Manhattan last week in 
a French ‘cinema version called L’Opéra 
de Quat’ Sous, with music by German 
Composer Kurt Weill, Victorian settings. 
Last week’s showing of L’Opéra de Quat’ 
Sous was interesting for other than senti- 
mental reasons. Famed George Wilhelm 
Pabst who directed it also made a German 
version of The Beggar’s Opera (Die Drei- 
groschenoper) of which censored portions 
were shown in the U. S. two years ago. 
Last week’s U. S. premiére of L’Opéra de 
Quat’ Sous, which like Die Dreigroscheno- 
per was vastly successful in Europe, was 
also the premiére of a newly born organi- 
zation called the Film Society. 

Purpose of the Film Society is to show 
to a limited group of members, who pay 
$12 a year to see ten Sunday evening per- 
formances, cinemas of esthetic merit 
which, because of censors or lack of pop- 
ular appeal, are not exhibited in commer- 
cial cinemansions. Sponsors include George 
Gershwin, Eva Le Gallienne, Leopold 
Stokowski, John Dos Passos, Sherwood 
Anderson, Norman Bel Geddes, Nelson 
Rockefeller. Organized not for profit but 
for “the study, research and development 
of film art,” the Society initiated a trend 
which is the cinema equivalent of the 
Little Theatre movement.: Already it has 
a lusty rival: the Film Forum, headed by 
Playwright Sidney Howard, which last 
fortnight gave as its first presentation the 
German picture M, directed by Fritz Lang. 
Vaguely pinkish in political tone, the Film 
Forum hopes to use a profit from its ad- 
mission rate of $5 for six pictures, for 
producing “documentary” films of its own. 
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The New Pictures 
Hello, Everybody! (Paramount). 


Hollywood was upset last week by the 
financial crashing of two major producing 
companies, Paramount and RKO (see 
p. 46). A reason often advanced for the 
difficulties of cinema producers is radio. 
Hello, Everybody! is an obvious attempt 
to attract the radio public by exhibiting 
one of radio’s most popular performers, 
huge Kate Smith, whose saccharine con- 
tralto has for two years been the mainstay 
of the La Palina cigar broadcast. 
Produced on the clear assumption that 
radio listeners are even less intelligent than 
cinemaddicts, Hello, Everybody! does not 
even ask its audiences to imagine Kate 
Smith as anyone except Kate Smith. She 
is shown first on a farm, crooning to the 
horses and pigs, joking with the hired 
man. When a power company threatens 
to build a dam that will destroy the arable 
land for miles around, Kate Smith (Kate 
Smith) accepts an offer to croon profes- 
sionally to get money to fight the power 
company in court. The latter part of the 
picture shows Kate Smith broadcasting in 
Manhattan, contains close-ups of her por- 
cine countenance illuminated by spurious 
geniality as she intones her trademark 


(“Hello Everybody’) and her lugubrious 
theme song (‘‘When the moon comes over 
the mountain, Ooom....”). Sample 
farm song: 

It came from nowhere the night that we met, 

"Twas like a melodious plea, 

Sweet Moon Song (that wasn’t meant for me). 

Why is it always reminding me of 

A love dream that never could be, 

Sweet Moon Song (that wasn’t meant for me). 


Hello Everybody!, smartly produced 
for a moron public, is a shrewd and inter- 
esting experiment, a milestone in an as- 
tonishing U. S. career. Katherine Eliza- 
beth Smith was born in 1909 in Greenville, 
Va., where her father ran a general store. 
She grew up fatly, not on a farm but in 
Washington, D. C. She liked to sing but 
never practiced, took lessons or learned to 
read music. During the War she exercised 
her already voluminous treble at entertain- 
ments for soldiers. She was studying to 





KATHERINE ELiIzABETH SMITH 


Cinema borrowed Radio’s moon. 


be a nurse when Funnyman Eddie Dowl- 
ing happened to be in Keith’s Theatre one 
night when she was substituting on a 
vaudeville program. He incorporated her 
laugh-getting bulk into his musicomedy, 
Honeymoon Lane. After two more stage 
engagements—Hit the Deck, Flying High 
—huge Kate Smith got her first radio 
program, for Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

As a broadcaster, Kate Smith was clever 
enough to project her fat (212 Ib.) per- 
sonality as well as her rich, loud voice. 
She helped write the lyric for “When the 
Moon Comes over the Mountain,” saw to 
it that every letter she received got a sweet 
answer, inaugurated the trick of dedicat- 
ing her programs to correspondents in hos- 
pitals, orphan asylums, jails, as well as to 
her mother. In 1931 she received 228 
votes in a popularity poll of radio editors, 
to 78 for her closest competitor. In 1931 
she played eleven weeks at Manhattan’s 
Palace Theatre, made a record-breaking 
vaudeville tour, got more fan mail than 
any of the other radio performers who ap- 
peared in Paramount’s first picture for 
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radio audiences, The Big Broadcast. Noy 
at 23, Kate Smith’s income varies fro 
$10,000 to $15,000 a week. She suppor 
her aged mother and a go-lb. sister who j 
a clerk in the Department of Justice. Sj 
lives in a Manhattan penthouse, ascribes 
her success to the shrewd diligence of he; 
manager, Ted Collins, who also appear, 
briefly in Hello, Everybody! (as himself\ 
She likes prize fights, ball games, tennis 
backgammon, owns seven _ toothbrushe 
and a La Salle roadster, wears tortoise. 
shell glasses, keeps her weight up by gob- 
bling frosted chocolates. 


——S 


Parachute Jumper (Warner). It would 
be unfair as well as inaccurate to suggest 
that slick young Douglas Fairbanks Jr, has 
suddenly slipped into his father’s spry 
boots, but the kind of people who used to 
like the pictures Douglas Fairbanks S 
made are likely to enjoy this one. Like 
most post-talkie adventure stories, it con- 
cerns airplanes instead of flying carpets, 
dope-smuggling instead of duelling. Fair. 
banks Jr. is first a pilot in the Marine 
Corps, then aeronautical henchman for a 
narcotics smuggler (Leo Carrillo) whom 
he innocently mistakes for a ‘legger. 
Bette Davis supplies the love interest. 

The one definite novelty required by all 
adventure stories—in this case, almost 
incessant parachute jumping—was  sup- 
plied by the Associated Motion Picture 
Pilots, a group of oldtimers who do al- 
most all the dangerous stunt flying re- 
quired by the cinema industry. Two of 
the flyers in Parachute Jumper are Lieu- 
tenant Clinton Herberger, whose member- 
ship in the Caterpillar Club is No. 139; 
Ira Reed, who was also an anonymous 
principal in Hell’s Angels, The Dawn Pa- 
trol. 
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State Fair (Fox). If you have never 
been to a state fair in Iowa and want to 
know what one is like, this picture wil 
give you all the details. It starts on the 
day that the Frake family sets off on its 
annual outing. Abel Frake (Will Rogers) 
drives the truck. Melissa Frake (Louise 
Dresser) sits beside him, holding jars of 
her best mincemeat and pickles. Behind 
them their children, Wayne (Norman Fos- 
ter) and Margy (Janet Gaynor) peer 
moodily at the flat road, the dim level 
fields. Behind the children, grunting and 
gurgling in his pen, lies Blue Boy, the fine 
fat Hampshire boar with which Abel Frake 
expects to win a prize 

At the fair, Blue Boy takes sick and 
refuses even to stand until he catches sight 
of a sleek sow in the next pen. Young 
Wayne gets the best of a concessionaire 
who had trimmed him the year before. 
Also he is seduced by an acrobat (Sally 
Eilers). This leaves Margy to roam around 
the fair grounds alone and doing so she 
falls in with a young newspaper man (Lew 
Ayres). As you might expect, it all turns 
out for the best. Blue Boy’s sow deserts 
him temporarily but re-appears in time to 
invigorate him for the final judging. Blue 
Boy wins first prize, then engages in 4 
startling fight with the second best boar. 
The acrobat is nice enough to decide that 
she is not nice enough to marry Wayne 
Frake. When Melissa Frake wins first 
prize not only for her mincemeat but for 
two different kinds of pickles, she nearly 
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knocks j:erself down with her palm-leaf 
fan. Margy’s beau takes her down to the 
trotting rces and the horse he bets on 
wins. When the Frakes get home from 
the fair, Abel Frake is ready to collect a 
wager from the town storekeeper (Frank 
Craven) who gloomily predicted that at 
least one of the family would come back 
unhappy. 

As a genre picture of an Iowa farm fam- 
ily, State Fair is certainly as successful 
as Philip Duffield Stong’s good novel from 
which it was adapted. The lush sentiment 
which usually creeps into Fox pictures pro- 
duced by Winfield Sheehan sometimes be- 
comes a shade too noticeable. On the 
other hand, Will Rogers refrains from 
philosophizing and Janet Gaynor, with her 
wistfulness under full control, gives a 
charming performance. Good shot: Me- 
lissa Frake conquering her conscience to 
pour apple brandy into her mincemeat. 
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She Done Him Wrong (Paramount). 
No longer can importance be attached to 
Tsar Hays’s unequivocal ban on Diamond 
Lil, Mae West’s bawdy, realistic, highly 
successful New York play. Lil, called by 
a new name, is just as sweet a rose and 
just as wild. Possibly Paramount is saving 
the better title for a less worthy picture. 








Beery & WEST 
Tsar Hays compromised. 


She Done Him Wrong is the same tale of 
an 1898 Bowery flower that was picked 
often but did not wilt. Impersonated by 
Mae West, she thrives and collects dia- 
monds with each picking. Mae is picked 
up by the story as the chatelaine of Noah 
Beery, a trusting old fellow who runs a 
cabaret and modest little white slave busi- 
ness. Having a bit of time to spare Mae 
befriends a young would-be suicidess, vis- 
its some ex-beaus who are taking the cure 
at Sing Sing, juggles with the attentions 
of Gigolo Gilbert Roland, Racketeer 
David Landau and Salvation Army Cap- 
tain Cary Grant. Complications begin 
when Beery hijacks the suicidess for his 
Barbary Coast trade, when Mae plants a 
dirk in the gigolo’s mistress. Simultane- 
ously the Salvationist has been ascertain- 
Ing to his own satisfaction that his Mae 
means well. By the time he turns out to 
be the famous detective he has disposed 
of such of Mae’s dubious companions as 
she has left alive. Off they go for the 
parson, the moral apparently being that 
the Lord helps those who express them- 
selves. 
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Mrs. Carpenter’s Dot 

In Cambridge, Mass. this week, Com- 
poser John Alden Carpenter, 56, and Ellen 
Waller Borden, 47, were married. Com- 
poser Carpenter's first wife, Decora- 
tor Rue Winterbotham Carpenter, died 
less than two years ago. Mrs. Borden, 
whose Cambridge aunt gave her her wed- 
ding, was divorced from Oilman-Stockbro- 
ker-Sportsman John Borden. The wedding 
was a quiet affair but in Chicago, where 
both composer and his new wife live, it 
was loudly publicized, set several events 
in motion. 

When Mrs. Borden announced her en- 
gagement she said that the wedding must 
wait until $100,000 had been raised by 
Chicago’s newly-organized ~ Friends of 
Music who intend to build an outdoor 
Temple of Music for the World’s Fair 
(Time, Dec. 26). Donations came in so 
slowly that she asked her friends to give 
her wedding presents in cash, which she 
would use to hire a professional money- 
campaigner. Campaigner John McKeown, 
advised by his brother Mitchell McKeown, 
managing director of Chicago’s Unemploy- 
ment Fund, was hard at work for the 
Friends last week. At a big organization 
dinner at the Drake Hotel, Frederick 
Stock, who played the viola in the Chi- 
cago Symphony before he became its con- 
ductor, gravely tucked his instrument un- 
der his chin, played publicly for the first 
time in 20 years. Total of the Friends of 
Music’s fund up to this week (unofficial) : 
$20,000. 

Dark Horse Green 

Word that typewriters, revolver shots 
and police sirens would concatenate in 
Carnegie Hall, last week drew a crowd 
unaccustomed to entering Manhattan's 
most formal music house. Theatre folk, 
songwriters and newspapermen flocked to 
hear tabloid: Paul Whiteman (126 Ib. thin- 
ner than he used to be) play Tabloid. It 
had been written for him by his oldtime 
orchestrator, squat, baldish Ferde Grofé 
who now runs the Grofé Realty Co. in 
Teaneck, N. J. : 

Newspapermen knew that Grofé had 
been persuaded to write Tabloid by his 
friend George Clarke, restless, hard- 
driving city editor of the New York Daily 
Mirror. Grofé visited the Mirror offices, 
devised a scenario which called for type- 
writers to click out hectically the routine 
news of the day, for a harp to represent 
the society editor calling for a copyboy, 
for a big bass ho~n to bellow like the man- 
aging editor. A sob sister had her maudlin, 
banal bit. Piccolos and traps described the 
comic-strip antics of Mickey Mouse. Re- 
volver shots expressed murder headlines. 
Drums drummed the roar of the presses 
getting out an extra. Grofé was. so de- 
termined to give an accurate picture of 
the death house that he visited Sing Sing, 
pretending to be a lawyer’s clerk. But in 
spite of his pains, in spite of instrumenta- 
tion gaudy as the newssheet he was de- 
picting, in many a critical opinion Grofé 
came in second at Paul Whiteman’s con- 
cert. 

Dark horse was John Waldo Green, 
a square-faced, square-shouldered young 





Harvard-man (class of 1928) who earlier 
in the evening had come on stage grinning 
and bowing, sat down at one of the three 
pianos which had been pushed in front of 
the orchestra, and proceeded to solo in 
a suite called Night Club. Johnny Green’s 
music was as blatantly programatic as 
Grofé’s. It described tables being set in 
a speakeasy still reeking with smoke from 
the night before. Revelers drifted in. Two 
lovers sat in a corner oblivious to the noise 
around them. Hot, reeling couples packed 
the dance floor “not much bigger than a 
dime.” Corks popped in a drunken finale. 
But Night Ciud had verve, spontaneity, 
fresh harmonic and rhythmic effects miss- 
ing from the run of ambitious jazz, which 
nowadays seems all dressed up with no 
place to go. Two parts at least—the mel- 
ody given to the lovers and the strident 
“Dance on a Dime’—should make song 
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JoHN WALDO GREEN 
His be sf songs are 


in the bathroom. 


hits as rich as Johnny Green’s “Body & 
Soul,” which Torchsinger Libby Holman 
made famous. 

“Body & Soul” dates back almost to 
Johnny Green’s Harvard days when he 
founded the Gold Coast Dance Orchestra, 
played the saxophone for the Harvard 
Band, became.a protégé of Gertrude Law- 
rence who, when he was a freshman, sang 
one of his songs in Charlot’s Revue. 

For six months after he left Cambridge, 
Johnny Green tried dutifully to be a stock 
broker’s clerk. Then he took a $60-a-week 
job with Paramount Publix, which led to 
ghosting at the piano, orchestrating Mau- 
rice Chevalier’s Big Pond, synchronizing 
shorts. Five years have obliterated his 
Harvard stamp. He chews gum, wears tan 
spats, pin-checked suits, hires a trainer to 
pummel him every morning so that he will 
appear dapper when he gets chances to 
conduct in cinemansions. Johnny Green’s 
bathroom is his pride. It is papered with 
the covers of the 15 songs he has had pub- 
lished. Some of them: “Hello, My Lover, 
Goodbye,” “I’m Yours,” “Living in 
Dreams,” “Rain, Rain, Go Away.” 
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Australian Oddities 

The sporting public of Australia was 
excited last week by two important events: 
the national lawn tennis championship and 
the cricket tests against England for a 
nonexistent trophy called “The Ashes.” 
There was most excitement “Down Under” 
about the cricket. Not only had famed 
Batsman Don Bradman been bowled for 
a duck (put out with no runs) in the 
second match, but the crack British 
bowler, Harold Larwood, had consistently 
shown a distressing disregard for the 
safety of opposing batsmen. In the third 
match he had struck and injured Aus- 
tralia’s W. M. Woodfull and W. A. Old- 
field. The Australian Board of Cricket 
Control had addressed a protesting cable 
to the Marylebone Cricket Club in Lon- 
don, governing body of the game. Said 
the reply: 

“The Marylebone Cricket Club deplore 
your cable: We deprecate your opinion 
that there has been unsportsmanlike play. 
. . . We hope the situation now is not so 
serious as your cable seemed to indicate. 
But if it is such as to jeopardize good re- 
lations between English and Australian 
cricketers and you consider it desirable to 
cancel the remainder of the program, we 
would consent with great reluctance. 

While waiting for the B. C. C. to 
decide whether or not to resume the test 
matches (with England ahead, 2-to-1, in 
the three-out-of-five series) the British 
team engaged in an exhibition match with 
New South Wales on a rain-soaked pitch 
at Sydney. 7 

To the U. S. sporting public, the cere- 
monious cricket altercation was much less 
exciting than the tennis news from Mel- 
bourne, particularly the news that con- 
cerned Australia’s newest and queerest 
tennis phenomenon, 16-year-old Vivian 
McGrath. The four U. S. players who 
went to Australia last October for a tour 
like the one which Tilden & Johnston 
made in 1920, knew about Jack Crawford 
and Harry Hopman, mainstays of last 
vear’s Australian Davis Cup team. But all 
they had heard about McGrath was that 
he is a boy wonder who hits his backhand 
shots with both hands. As soon as they 
started to play, they founc out more. In 
last week’s quarter-finals at Melbourne, 
Vivian McGrath played Henry Ellsworth 
Vines Jr., U. S. and Wimbledon champion, 
who had beaten him before. Whacking 
Vines’s hardest serves with his two-handed 
backhand, McGrath won smartly 6-2, 2-6, 
8-6, 7-5. 

Although Gledhill beat him 6-4, 6-1, 
6-1 in the semi-finals next day, McGrath’s 
victory over Vines proved definitely that 
he is not a freakish flash-in-the-pan, but 
the rarest thing in tennis—an utterly un- 
orthodox player who is also a superlatively 
good one. Unable to give eye-witness re- 
ports of McGrath or to publish adequate 
photographs of him, U. S. tennis writers 
had to rely on descriptions by U. S. play- 
ers who had seen him in action. Said 
Wilmer Allison: “McGrath will go right 
to the top with that funny backhand. I 
don’t know who is going to beat him in 
a vear or two.” 

Best description of Freak McGrath’s 


technique, written before he had really 
proved his capabilities beyond winning the 
under-21 championship of Australia with- 
out losing a set, was published last spring 
in American Lawn Tennis. Excerpts: 
“The double stroke is used mainly as 
a drive. ... It is amazingly consistent 
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VIVIAN McGraATH 


Wilmer Allison: “I don’t know 
going to beat him.” 


who is 


and accurate. McGrath will play through 
a set without netting or outing more than 
three or four of them. He gets uncanny 
pace with a short swing. In the two- 
handed shot the power comes from the 
left arm, with the right arm giving rigidity 
and control. There is only one drawback 
to the backhand as McGrath plays it: it 
shortens the reach. On the forehand, he is 
sound but rather soft. which indeed 
describes the rest of his game except that 
his service, a high-kicker, is excellent. 


U. S. tennists began to wonder 1) 
whether the two-handed backhand would 
presently become an orthodox stroke; 2) 
whether the U. S. was as sure as it seemed 
a year ago of reaching the challenge round 
in the Davis Cup matches, for which 
entries closed last week. 


Eight-Inch Cups 

Golfers, perpetually exasperated at 
themselves, are never satisfied with their 
equipment. Four years ago they all took 
up steel shafts. Three years ago they 
squabbled about sand-wedges. Two years 
ago they were troubled by the balloon ball. 
Three weeks ago a new subject for conten- 
tion arose when Gene Sarazen, British and 
U. S. Open champion, ill of influenza in a 
Santa Monica hospital, took it upon him- 
self to suggest that the cups on putting 
greens be enlarged from 41 in. to 8 in. 
Reason: “A crack player and one just 
average are playing. The average player 
puts his ball on the green, say, 20 or 25 
feet from the cup. The expert is closer, 
say, 12 to 15 feet. But each will take two 


putts and halve the hole. If the cup 
were bigger, the average player still woul 
take his -two putts but the exper | 

would knock his in every time. There 
would be the thrill. . . . The pay-off jp 
golf is to get that second shot close to th! 
cup.” 

By last week, the notion of enlarging 
the cup had reached the status of an e. 
periment, seemed a potential crusade, At! 
Pinehurst, N. C. a group of golfers which 
included William C. Fownes Jr., onetime 
(1910) amateur champion and _ onetime | 
(1926-27) president of the U. S. Gof} 
Association, had tried 8-in. cups on a sand 
green. They thought it made putting to 
easy. The Pinehurst golfers then tried g 
6-in. cup, planned a tournament to see jf 
the members liked it. Eight-inch cups 
were installed at the Cavalier Country 
Club, Virginia Beach; Riviera Golf 
Course, Miami; Palmaceia Course, near 
Tampa, Fla. Here the second annual Gas. 
parilla 72-hole medal play for a guaranteed 
net $1,300 purse will be held next week jn 
which experts who like the idea of the new 
cup will have a chance to try it. One en. 
trant will be Wild Bill Mehlhorn, famed 
professional who last year gave up golf to 
teach bridge because his bad putting pre- 
vented him from winning prizes. 

By last week most golf authorities had 
been heard from on the subject of the new 
cups. Leo Diegel, Al Espinosa, John Dav- 
son, John De Forest, playing in West 
Coast tournaments, liked the idea. U. § | 
G. A. officials thought Sarazen might have 
suggested it to keep his name in print. 

Most indignant comment came from 
England, where all U. S. golf innovations 
are disgusting to golfers who abide by tke 
regulations of the staid St. Andrews club. 
Said Sandy Herd: ‘“Farcical!” Charles 
Whitcombe: “Absurd!” James Braid: 
“The walls would crumble!” Harry Var- 
don: “The very idea makes me angry!” 

Quietest but most crushing squelch 
came from the greatest golfer of them all. 
In Hollywood, whither he went to make 
some movies after the gala opening of his 
Augusta National Course (Tre, Jan. 23), 


Robert Tyre Jones II said with the finality 


of an old poker player discussing wild 
deuces: “It might make an_ interesting 
game, but it would not be golf.” 





Bankrupt Clubs 


Arresting fact: Of the 5,800 golf clubs 
in the U. S., 1,100 are members of the 
U. S. Golf Association; 25% of U.S.G.A. 
member clubs have disbanded or gone 
bankrupt in the last three years. 

Golfers who were busy last week spec- 
ulating on minor problems such as 8-in. 
cups (see above) were reminded of this 
serious one again last week when the Engi- 
neers’ Country Club at Roslyn, L. I., most 
famed links which has thus far succumbed 
to Depression, announced that the club 


would disband, sell its property at fore- 


closure. 

The Engineers’ Club was organized in 
1917. The Amateur Championship that 
was played there in 1920 contained three 
historic matches: the one in which Chick 
Evans beat Reginald Lewis in 41 holes; 
the one in which Francis Ouimet beat 
young Bobby Jones, who was pursued by 
an angry bee; the final in which Evans 
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E those four small spots of rubber? 

They are your car’s only contact with 
the road. These few square inches deter- 
mine whether you slip or grip when danger 
threatens, because brakes will stop your 
wheels but only TIRES can stop your car. 
These tires will stop, because they are 
Goodyear All-Weathers, with sure-biting, 
tight-gripping, quick-stopping traction in 
the CENTER OF THE TREAD where it belongs 
for safety. For the sake of your family 
don’t risk driving on smooth, worn tires. 
Get the maximum of safety by using 
center traction Goodyear All-Weathers — 


the public’s first choice for eighteen years. 





caling the New Mode jor L933. wma 


TWO GENERAL MOTORS VALUES, BOTH AVAILABLE ON G. M. A. C. TERMS 





Smart design has become a motor car essential. You can and ‘ tifically eu 
demand it along with every other desirable quality. And the con! for comfori 
tion need not be expensive. . . . Oldsmobile offers you two extrif. . . Ther 
smart, completely modern cars—at the lowest Oldsmobile prices it} \-type fra 
years. . . . Tastefully and colorfully, these new style leaders ef mother ki 
the best ideas in modern motor car design. . . . Flashing spect which Olds 
been a proud Oldsmobile tradition—yet the new cars are even ft has given | 
And smoothness takes on a new meaning—for the engines are “ *dvanceme 


At the left, the New Six—right, the New Straight Eight 


, 
AIH - BRILLIANT NEW STYLING AND PERFORMANCE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


n and sf tifically cushioned in rubber mountings of entirely new design. As 
the cou for comfort, Oldsmobile has captured that desirable quality itself. 
ro extif- . . There’s comfort plus safety in the sturdy new double-drop 
prices in} X-type frame which greatly increases driving stability—and there’s 
ders ey mother kind of comfort in the new Fisher No Draft Ventilation 
g speel f which Oldsmobile offers in all closed models. . . . Increased body size 
even fi has given both the 1933 Oldsmobiles greater roominess. Mechanical 


3 are “advancements have taken practically all effort out of steering and 


braking. . . . Don’t compromise, this year. Don’t buy a car for any 
one “feature.” Insist on Style, Performance, Durability and Price. 
Oldsmobile offers that completeness—that real value—in its 1933 Six 


and Straight Eight. See these splendid cars. Have a demonstration. 


. .. For your convenience, the address of the nearest dealer is listed 


under “Oldsmobile” in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


and F. o. 8B. 


THE NEW SIX $745 47’ » THE NEW EIGHT $845 “ip Cans 





Hard physical labor is for the 
strong. And science teaches that 
tires, like living things, get tired. 


Tires designed and built to resist “fatigue” — revolu- 
tionary new resistance to all forms of tire destruction! 


SCIENCE shows that tires get tired — and it is then that 
wear and destruction occur. Weakling tires tire easily 
and tend to stay tired. They are subject to quick wear 
and blow-out. 

Kelly-Springfield engineers accepted the scientific 
challenge of fatigue. Through millions of miles, on Kelly- 
Springfield’s mountain testing grounds, they watched all 
makes of tires get tired, wear out and fail. By new ma- 
terials, new methods, new secret processes they developed 
the New Fatigue-proof tires to give unheard-of new mile- 
age, safety and long life. 

Yet the Kelly-Springfield dealer can put these sensa- 
tional new tires on your car at the price of ordinary, slug- 
gish tires. Enjoy this never-before-known tire wear and 
safety — at no extra price! Kelly-Springfield Tire Com- 
pany, 1775 Broadway, New York. 


(6 ti f tified 
: imes Orririe 


Corkscrew cotton—a 4 Vitalized rubber treads— 
Kelly-Springfield discov- bigger, deeper, thicker. 


ery. ... Scarce, expensive, far 
kinkier than ordinary cotton. 
. . » Found only in these tires. 


p J Gum-inforced plies — an 

enormous improvement in 
tire building. Pure rubber 
compounds, under tons of 
pressure, forced right into the 
weave! 


3 Prime first rubber—only 

used in these tires — 
(there are 5 grades of raw 
rubber), none of the cheaper, 
inferior grades used in other 
tires, 


- - -» New vulcanizing agents. 
. . . New secret processes. ... 
Never-before-known mileage. 


All non-skid—95% more 

non-skid than next best 
leading make—also, the most 
silent tires ever made. 


6 Made by the new Monitor 
System—that controls 
every material and every proc- 
ess — then tested by moun- 
tain fleets on the world’s 
toughest testing grounds. 
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beat Ouimet, 7 & 6. Whether the course— 
one of the best in the U. S., with a par- 
ticularly terrifying one-shot hole, No. 14 
—would be sold for building lots, re- 
organized or taken over by one of many 
neighboring~clubs had not been decided 
last week. 

One reason why the disbanding of golf 
courses is particularly unfortunate is that 
it greatly diminishes the value of sur- 
rounding real estate, by providing a super- 
fluity of land and at the same time mak- 
ing the community less attractive. Other 
well-known U. S. clubs which have gone 
bankrupt or disbanded in the last two 
years: Bucks County at Langhorne, Pa.; 
North Hills at St. Louis; Glenoaks at 
Farmington, “Mich.; Ojai Valley near 
Santa Barbara, Calif.; Hollywood Country 
Club; Lakeville Golf & Country Club at 
Great Neck, L. I. with land valued at $1,- 
00,000, which in 1931 hired Gene Sarazen 
as its professional at $4,000 a year. 


Who Won 

@ Tough little Thomas (“Seaman Tom”) 
Watson, British featherweight champion, 
who was humiliated last fortnight when 
N. Y. Athletic Commissioners publicly 
doubted whether he was competent to op- 
pose first-rate U. S. fighters: a 12-round 
bout—after being knocked down three 
times in the first two rounds—against slug- 
gish Fidel La Barba, one-time world’s fly- 
weight champion, who was a 4-to-1 fa- 
vorite; in Madison Square Garden. Sea- 
man Tom’s reward: a fight against Cuban 
Kid Chocolate (who was last week being 
refused entry into the U. S. by immigra- 
tion authorities), for the featherweight 
championship of the world. 

@ William Tatem Tilden II: a “farewell” 
tennis match in Manhattan against Ger- 
man Hans Nusslein, No. 2 man of the Til- 
den troupe: 6-3, 6-2. By “farewell,” long, 
lean Tilden, theatrical as ever, meant it 
was his last match in Manhattan—at least 
until after another tour of the U. S. and 
a tour of Europe, starting June 1. 


Muncie Gantry? 

No man is a sorrier sight than a clergy- 
man errant, about to be unfrocked. From 
kis embarrassing plight the pious eye is 
usually averted, but a congregation in 
Muncie, Ind. last week found this impos- 
sible. As Sunday evening service was 
about to begin, 50 people sat uneasily in 
Madison Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Behind the pulpit stood their 
55-year-old pastor, Rev. G. Lemuel Con- 
way, tall, spare, grim-faced, with lank 
grey locks falling over his high forehead 
and gold teeth glinting between thin lips. 
That morning Mr. Conway had announced 
that Willard F. Aurand, the choirmaster, 
would not be present for the evening serv- 
ices. But Choirmaster Aurand was there. 
He arose and announced a hymn. Savagely 
Mr. Conway wheeled about. Out shot his 
black-clothed arm: his gaunt hand struck 
Choirmaster Aurand a sharp blow. Across 
the rostrum, over the chancel rail tumbled 
the choirmaster, to the floor five feet be- 


low. 
Someone cried: 














“All Christians will 


TIME 


leave at once!” A few left. With haggard 
eyes Mr. Conway surveyed his congre- 
gation, began a sermon on “The Gift of 
the New Heart.” 

Muncie Methodists soon heard why 
their minister had struck their choirmas- 
ter. There had been charges against Mr. 
Conway, a “trial” by clergymen, a report 
sent off to Bishop Edgar Blake in Detroit. 
Mr. Conway heard that Choirmaster 
Aurand had talked about the charges. 
What were they? When Muncie found out 
it began wondering if this grim, sombre 
Methodist minister were another Elmer 
Gantry. A pretty girl of the congregation, 
Helen Huffman, 18, friend of one of the 
Conway girls, had accused Mr. Conway of 
having attempted to rape her in his .auto- 
mobile one afternoon last December. 

Secluding himself, Muncie’s Conway 
said of his enemies: “Forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” With soap- 
box evangelists haranguing outside the 
Muncie courthouse, a grand jury debated 
fiercely, at length indicted Mr. Conway 
for attempted rape. 





High Priest 

St. Christopher, patron of travelers, is 
generally portrayed as a tall, strapping fel- 
low. In New York last week arrived a 
traveling priest who, in height at least, 
seemed a match for his venerated patron. 
He was Rev. Franciszek Skalski, 6 ft. 7 in., 
of Luck, Poland. Educated at the Grand 
Seminary of Luck (St. Stanislaus) and the 
Universities of Warsaw and Paris, Father 
Skalski is now professor of Modern Theol- 
ogy, Church History and Sociology at the 























International 
Rev. FRANCISZEK SKALSKI & FRIEND 
He does not know a taller. 


Grand Seminary. He is in the U. S. to 
preach in Polish at Polish churches in the 
East. When he arrived, tall Father Skalski 
was photographed with average-sized Owen 
Murphy, a deck steward who was his 
altar-boy for masses on board S. S. Beren- 
garia, Father Skalski speaks English with 
a booming voice, a French accent and 
many an interjected “Pardon?” When 
newshawks told him he must surely be the 
tallest priest in the world, he laughed 
thunderously, said he did not know. 











If You Kren How 
Little it Costs.. 


You would be in a deck-chair headed 
for the Orient... if you realized 
how cheaply you can go this season 
—with steamship fares the lowest 
in the world, considering service 
and the distance traveled—with the 
favor- 


rate of exchange in your 


and with a series of all-inclusive 


tours prepared for your benefit by 


the Japan Tourist Bureau, a non- 


commercial organization. 


Within six weeks you can make the 
round trip and have 14 days to 
enjoy Yokohama, Tokyo, Kyoto, 
Kobe, Kamakura, Nikko, Fuji, the 
Kegon Waterfall, and other choice 
localities with all expenses paid. 
Longer tours at correspondingly low 
cost. Send for complete booklet 


detailing these itineraries. 


Japan, Korea, Manchuria and China 
are reached from the United States 
and Canada by the Nippon Yusen 





Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, 
Canadian Pacific, the American Mail 
Line, and the Dollar Steamship Line. 
Full information will be furnished by 
any of these Lines, any tourist agency, 
or by the Japan Tourist Bureau c/o 


Japanese Gov't Railways, One 


Madison Ave., i 2 Cua & ‘ele 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 545 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. or Chamber of Commerce 
Blde.. 2151 South Broadway, Los 


Ingeles, Calif. 
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Gu est Cruises TO THE 


WEST INDIES 
and CARIBBEAN 


“Guest Cruise’? Certainly! 

an intimate cruise, where 
every passenger is treated 
with the deference and cor- 
diality due a guest! A fa- 
mous fleet led by six mag- 
nificent new ships! Built for 
the tropics, they know how 
to keep you comfortable and 
cool—and keep you amused 
and entertained with deck 
sports, dancing, swimming in 
a big outdoor pool and the 
most delicious meals. It's 
the smart way to go. 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS; latest 
type mechanical ventilation for 
tropical comfort. 


from NEW YORK—A wide selec- 
tion of cruises of 10 to 18 days or 
more—variously to HAVANA, 
JAMAICA, PANAMA, CO- 
LOMBIA, COSTA RICA, GUA- 
TEMALA, HONDURAS. Rates 
vary from $125 to $195 minimum. 


Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 
from NEW ORLEANS—Cruises of 


9 or 16 days or more variously to 
HAVANA, GUATEMALA, 
HONDURAS, PANAMA. Rates 
start at $97.50 minimum. Sailings 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 





No passports required. 


to and from CALIFORNIA—New 
York to California $200 up; New 
Orleans to California, $200 up. 
Rates include maintenance at Isth- 
mus between ship connections. 
Similar rates Eastbound. $300 
round trip, return ship or rail. 





Optional shore excursions at 
all ports. 


Unrtep Fruit Company | 
Pier 3, North River or 332 Fifth Ave., New York | 
or any Authorized Tourist Agency 
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Rochester Paragon 


Ancient & honorable is the Society of 
the Genesee, composed of successful men 
& women who were born in or near New 
York’s Genesee Valley, or achieved success 
in the neighborhood.* Once a year they 
meet & eat in Manhattan to salute a para- 


gon. Meeting & eating last week they 
saluted President Edward Bausch of 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. The event 
gave occasion for children with eyeglasses, 
students with microscopes, astronomers 
with telescopes, seafarers with binoculars, 
photographers with cameras, soldiers with 
range finders to learn what manner of 
man made their tools. 


Edward Bausch, 78, carries himself 
erect, still golfs and bowls. He founded 
Rochester’s Germania Bowling Club in a 
brewer’s garden, misses few of their meet- 
ings. His golf crony for 38 years has been 
Eastman’s President William G. Stuber, 
68, who says: “Ed Bausch is the finest 
type of man I have ever met. His interests 
are broad, including science, art, music, 
sports and charitable work.+ 

Edward Bausch built his first micro- 
scope the year (1868) he discovered that 
he was near-sighted and could not see his 
German school blackboard. His father, 
John Jacob Bausch (1830-1926), German 
immigrant, had founded the firm with $60 
borrowed from the .late Henry Lomb 
(1828-1908); had invented the nosepiece 
and hard rubber frames for spectacles. 
Young Edward proceeded to build micro- 
scopes with other Bausch & Lomb sons, 
has now produced more than 200,000. 


In 1887 Edward Bausch invented the 
iris diaphragm shutter which made the 
snapshot camera practical. Later he made 
a deal with the late great Ernst Abbe, 
head of the Carl Zeiss Works of Jena, to 
make Zeiss prism binoculars in the U. S., 
trading Bausch manufacturing for Zeiss 
research facilities. The deal held good 
until the War, when Bausch perforce per- 
fected the U. S. manufacture of fine op- 
tical glass, made 3,500 binoculars a week 
(besides periscopes, range finders, gun 
sight telescopes, searchlight mirrors). 
War demands mechanized the manufacture 
of microscopes. Prices fell from over 
$1,000 for hand-worked ones to $100 and 
$200 for machine-made ones. 


Past Bausch & Lomb moving picture 
projection lenses whir about 120,000,000 
ft. of film each day. The lenses probably 
bring Bausch & Lomb more money than 
any of their other devices. But closest to 
President Edward Bausch’s heart remains 
the microscope. To him “the microscope 
has proven perhaps the greatest single aid 
of science in the combating and prevention 
of disease.” Proud he is that his lenses 
have led to three major biological ad- 
vances of 1932. Boasted he last week: 
“We built for Professor Edmund Newton 








*Among them: Presidents William G. Stuber 
(Eastman Kodak), Jeremiah G. Hickey (Hickey- 
Freeman Clothes), John M. Davis (D. L. & W. 
R. k.), Edward Eugene Loomis (Lehigh Valley 
_& ae 

tAt 17 Ed Bausch wrote “The Cascadilla 
Waltz.” As a student at Cornell, he arranged 
(but did not play in) the first Cornell-Michigan 
football game. 


Harvey of Princeton a centrifugal micro. 
scope which allows living cells to be stud- 
ied while whirling at the ratio of 10,000 
revolutions a minute. Dr. John Belling of 
the Carnegie Institution, using photo- 
micrographic equipment, photographed the 
gene, the tiny particle which is believed to 








Epwarp BAUSCH 


He made a big thing out of little ones. 


control heredity. Dr. Ralph Walter Gray- 
stone Wyckoff of the Rockefeller Institute 
used invisible ultra-violet light to photo- 
graph the growth of living cells under the 
microscope.’”* 


— 


Head Sounds 


There are two theories of how vowel 
sounds are made: 1) that the vocal cords 
vibrate, like rubbed violin strings; 2) that, 
like blowing a whistle or across a bottle 
mouth, puffs of air from the vocal cords 
excite resonances in the head cavities 
(pharynx, mouth, nose, sinuses). To con- 
firm one or the other theory, Lee Edward 
Travis of University of Iowa’s Psycho- 
pathic Hospital and Archibald R. Bu- 
chanan of the Department of Anatomy, 
cut the heads from a couple of dead men, 
suspended the heads by wires from a ceil- 
ing and up through the severed necks blew 
puffs of air. The sounds which the heads 
emitted confirmed the cavity tone theory 
of vowel production. 

*Antony van Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723), un 
learned Dutch merchant’s clerk, was first man 
to recognize bacteria and protozoa with a 
microscope. But not until Louis Pasteur did 
anyone explain the meaning of Leeuwenhoek’s 
“little animals.” Last year Clifford Dobell, 
English protistologist (student of unicellular 
organisms), nephew of the man who invented 
Dobell’s Solution, after learning 17th Century 
Dutch to interpret bad contemporary Latin 
translations of Leeuwenhoek’s unscientific Dutch 
published a Leeuwenhoek biography (Harcourt, 
Brace, $7.50). Its Latin dedication translates: 
“This work of a dead Dutchman the English 
editor (as an animalcule to an ELEPHANT) gives, 
devotes & dedicates to his dearest brother, 
D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, a Scotsman: and 
also (as one animalcule to another animalcule) 
he gives, devotes & dedicates it to his equally 
dear, bastard little brother, Paul De Kruif, an 
American.” 
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ess than 10° for a Movie “shot 


— with new $2950 Ciné-Kodak 


a 





Roll of filn—taking a couple of dozen scenes—costs only $2.25 


uUsT point the camera, press 
the button. And you catch 
those moments of exciting ac- 
tion...inamovie. Your own! 


The cost? Ten cents or less. 
An entirely new camera, an 
entirely new principle, makes 
one foot of film go as far as 
four. Each roll of film takes 
20 to 30 scenes as long as aver- 


age news-reel shots. And the 
roll costs only $2.25, finished, 
ready to run. 

Sharp, Clear Movies 
from the Start 
Ciné-Kodak Eight is a full- 
fledged movie camera at $29.50. 
A precision machine. Beauti- 
fully made. Yet as easy to use 
as a Brownie. You get sharp, 





clear movies from the first 
time you try. 

You show your movies with 
Kodascope Eight, the new all- 
electric projector, only $22.50. 

Your Ciné-Kodak dealer has 
sample movies made with the 
Eight. See them projected. Or 
write for booklet. Eastman 


Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Is He Foolish 





9? 


Careful of his colf clubs... 
heedless of his 'TEETH and GUMS 


What a bad sense of proportion many a 
man has. He won't mistreat his golf 
clubs—yet he'll neglect his teeth and 
gums, and allow himself to develop 

‘pink tooth brush.’ 

Civilized human beings eat foods 
which are too soft to stimulate the 
gums properly. Thus the gums become 
flabby, then tender, and soon there’s 
**pink’’ upon your tooth brush. 

This is a warning. For ‘‘pink tooth 
brush”’ can dull the teeth. It may lead 
to gum troubles such as gingivitis, Vin- 
cent’s disease, and even pyorrhea. And 
it may even endanger sound teeth. 

Do this: today, get a tube of Ipana 
Tooth Paste. Clean your teeth with it. 
And each time, rub a little extra Ipana 
into those sluggish gums ot yous. 

Why this gum massage—with Ipana? 
Because [pana contains ziratol, and this 
aids in bringing the gums back to 
healthy firmness. 

Within a few days, your teeth will 
be far brighter, far cleaner. Within a 





“te. 


month your gums will be firmer. Con- 
tinue with Ipana and massage—and 


you'll never have to worry about 
tooth brush.”’ 


“pink 


Avoid “Pink Tooth Brush” with 


IPANA 


and Massage 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-23. 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE. Enclosed is a three-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 

Name 

Street. 

City State 


| view.” 





ie 





Pollyanna 

Northernmost point of New York State 
snug against the Canadian border, j; 
Rouse’s Point, identified in Baedeker'’s 
guidebook as a U. S. “frontier-station,” jp 
the U. S. Government’s mind as a famed 
port of entry for Canadian liquor. Its 


local press is the weekly North Country. | 
Last week the North Countryman | 


man. 
charged itself, along with the rest of the 
U. S. Press, with “selling the Depression 
to the people through millions of columns 
of free advertising in the guise of news,” 
The North Countryman (circ. 2,000) 
promised to print not another line of news 
or advertising referring to hard times. 
Insurance Press 

Strong and populous is the insurance 
trade press. Weeklies and monthlies to- 
gether number 59, include such potent 
journals as National Underwriter, Spec- 
tator, Insurance Field, Eastern Under. 
writer, Weekly Underwriter & Insurance 
Press. But none excepting Jusurance Ad- 
vocate gives special emphasis to what in- 
surance men call “the broker’s point of 
To meet this need the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of New York en- 
larged its monthly bulletin to a full-size 
magazine, christened it The IJnsuranc 
Broker-Age, launched it into the trade 
press field last fortnight. 

Last week Weekly Underwriter greeted 


| the newcomer with a full-page editorial. 
Excerpts: 
| organ of the Insurance Brokers’ 


“The Broker-Age is the house 
Associa- 


| tion of New York, and as such, represents 


| fluential 





| $54,200 


an insidious type of competition. With a 
board of directors composed of an in- 
group of brokers, controlling 
large lines, it can almost compel . ompanies 
to advertise. Where this results in an im- 
pairment of the established business of the 
independent trade journals .. . we be- 
lieve we have grounds for serious pro- 
ee a 

In the next breath the editorial proposed 
as an alternative that the association ap- 
point one of the existing journals as its 
official organ, supply it free to members. 

At the horrid hint of “blackjacked” 
advertising, Broker-Age snorted ridicule, 
replied that its admen have been expressly 
enjoined to base their claims strictly on 
circulation. Also Broker-Age insisted it 
does not seek to mz ake a profit. 


Professional Etiquet 

A mystery of modern journalism is the 
Press’s concept of news about itself 
Confronted with a story about his own 
business, the newspaper editor seems to 
throw his news yardstick out the window. 
Last week offered a clear example. The 
Press gave columns to the dull doings of 
State Publishers’ Associations convened 
throughout the land. It reported at length 
a Columbia University survey showing 
that most newspaper readers turn first to 
left-hand pages (for the obvious reason 
that right-hand pages are usually filled 
with advertising). The Press dwelt lovingly 
on a speech by Undersecretary of State 
Castle praising Washington correspond 
ents. But the Press found no news in 4 
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Off This or That 


Somewhere on the radio dial, some comedian 
in the midst of his quips and gags, suddenly says: 


“Don’t you think we ought to say something 
now.about our product?’’ 


At which point some ‘‘inspired’’ audience, 
audible but invisible, sets up a laugh. 


And this probably causes the real audience, 
also invisible but not ‘“‘inspired’’, to begin to 
think. 

“What is it allabout? Why does this man feel 
it necessary to crack fifty jokes before he feels 
that he dare say one serious word about what he 
is trying to sell? Is this just a more subtle way 
of trying to sellit? Or is he afraid that somebody 
will turn him off?” 


In either case, it is high time that True Story 
Magazine, which may be said (to use the radio 
verbiage) to be ‘‘sponsoring’’ these pages, said 
something about its product. 


True Story Magazine has thus far assumed a 
comparatively modest part in an incomparably 
great subject. That subject is the wage-earning, 
working masses of America, to which the fac- 
tories of America have now found that they must 
turn for their volume of sales. 


And at this point, it might be well to recall 
that you great executives of America are the ones 
who changed these millions upon millions of 
working people from a labor commodity to a 
mass market. You ‘were the ones who raised 
wages, shortened hours, and even kept wages up 
when everything else went down so that this 
mass market would continue to be able to buy 
what you had to sell. 


You even taught them through your advertis- 
ing to want more things. You raised their 
cultural standards in order to fit your mass 
production needs. So this, then, is your invest- 
ment, a tremendous investment in the business 
of living and of making and selling things by 
which to live. 


Now where does True Story Magazine fit into 
this picture? 


True Story Magazine happens to be read by 
some two million people, most of whom belong 
to the wage-earner class. It happens to offer the 
penetration point and quite frequently reaches 
the reading interest of millions more. 


It has the largest news stand circulation in the 
world. Its readers pay more for it—far more 
than they would have to pay for nearly any 
other magazine that is printed. 


So they must want it. And there must be a 
Teason why they want it. When they are earning 
money and spending money, apparently one of 
the first things they buy at their news stand or 
their drug store is True Story Magazine. 


Advertisement 


What is it, then, that makes this one magazine 
of such vital interest to this great mass of people? 
You are not so vitally interested in the magazines 
you buy. You probably don’t look at them half 
of the time. 


The answer is that people who work with their 
minds have plenty of means for expression for 
what goes on in their minds. But people who 
work with their hands have very little. 


And all people must have some outlet for ex- 
pression. They must find in what they read 
some true measure of what is going on within 
themselves. 


True Story happens to offer that outlet to those 
masses. It is a magazine that was never con- 
ceived or planned. It is a magazine that has 
never been edited except for truthfulness. Its 
writers are its readers. And we always know what 
its readers want because they write it. 


We could tell you some interesting stories 
about True Story Magazine. It is not literature. 
Not by the farthest stretch of the imagination 
could its stories fit into the various moods and 
fancies or rise to the beautiful climaxes of the 
stories in other magazines. 


But it is real. So real that sometimes it hurts. 


Our mind goes back at the moment to the 
story of a man who was telling the story of his 
earlier life. In the middle of a paragraph he said, 
‘*And then my father died.’’ It so happened that 
the climax of that story was the death of his 
father. But at that point in his narrative, he 
wasn’t interested in the death of his father. He 
was interested in the life of a girl who had 
seemingly broken all the tenets of faith by which 
his life was holding fast. 


So the climax of that story was not when his 
father died, but when the girl came back and 
justified his faith in her. 


And that is the deepest secret of True Story 
Magazine. The man who works with his hands 
(and his wife and his family) must cling to the 
eternal verities of life, must cling to the faith 
that right is right and that virtue of spirit will 
find its material reward. When you work with 
your hands instead of with your scheming mind, 
there is nothing else to cling to. 


And trying to cling to the old standards of 
faith may not be such a dumb thing to do after 
all. 


At any rate, that is why True Story Magazine 
is so truly a great magazine for the people it 
serves. 


And that is also why, in building your mass 
sales of worthy products, True Story is so ex- 
ceptionally capable of serving you. 
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TOURIST 


“High Hat” on these great 
ships to EUROPE 


High hat? Yes! It’s the top class now 
on the famous Minnewaska, Minnetonka, 
Pennland and Westernland. The former 
two were, until recently, restricted exclu- 
sively to First Class passengers, and the 
latter were Cabin ships. 

Now, you pay the low Tourist rate and 
have the run of the ship—the best state- 
rooms, the finest public rooms, the broad- 
est decks, all unchanged, just as they 
were before. Rates from $106.50, one 
way ($189 up, round trip), and, if 
you act quickly, for $10 or $15 per per- 
son over the minimum rate you can have 
a private bath! Regular weekly sailings 
to Southampton, Havre and Antwerp. 


Apply to your local agent—the travel authority in your community 


RED STAR LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 

No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 N. Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago; 687 Market Street, San Francisco. Other offices 
in all principal cities. Agents everywhere. 





A FAMOUS 
DOORWAY 


Broad Street entrance to the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel the Phila- 
delphia”“ home” ofmany thousands 
of visitors from every state in 
America and every country in the 
world. 


You too will enjoy the thoughtful 
completeness of its service—and 
appreciate rates that are consis- 
tent with present times. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Mgr. 





Randolph Hearst’s Boston American. Not 

a line about the decision appeared in 
| print. 
| The case against the American dates 
| back three years to a Senate investigation 
| of the Federal Power Commission. In- 

surgent Senators charged the executive 

secretary of the Commission, Frank E. 

Bonner, with partiality to power com- 

panies. Also under fire was the Commis- 

sion’s chief clerk, W. Frank Griffith. Dur- 
ing the rumpus an elderly file clerk, Mrs. 

Minnie L. Ward, accused Chief Clerk 
| Griffith of tampering her files. When he 
| refused to leave her office she pelted him 
with eggs. 

Quick to cry out against “the interests,’ 
the Hearstpapers filled whole pages with 
layouts attacking Bonner & Griffith and 
the Power Commission. Sample headlines: 
“Angry Woman Throws Eggs and Hits 
Power Trust’; “Power Trust Keeps Gov- 


> 


| ernment Employes Good Boys by Prospect 


? 


| of Promoting the Faithful to Good Jobs.’ 

Bonner & Griffith lost their jobs when 
the Power Commission was reorganized in 
1930. They engaged the Washington law 
firm headed by Frank J. Hogan, high- 
priced defenders of Bribee Albert B. Fall 
and Oilman Edward L. Doheny. They 
sued 14 Hearstpapers for sums rang- 
ing for each plaintiff from $100,000 to 
more than $1,000,000 in Washington. By 
agreement the Boston American case was 
tried first, in U. S. District Court. Hearst’s 
general counsel, white-crowned James A. 
Reed, onetime Senator from Missouri, at- 
tended the trial for a few days, was called 
home by the death of his brother John in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Brightest bit of testimony came from 
Hearst’s star witness, the egg-throwing 
Mrs. Ward. Under cross-examination by 
Lawyer John William Guider she ad- 
mitted referring to Griffith “lacto 





as 


| bacillus acidopholus—because he would 


| sour the milk of human kindness”: 


|} guage 


| but the text pointed a moral. 


and as 
a “dirty rotten turtle egg” because some- 
one had told her that was the Chinese ex- 
pression of supreme contempt. 

A jury awarded Bonner $50,000 (half 
of what he asked); Griffith, $4,200. Next 
on the list the Bonner-Griffith case 
against Hearst’s Washington Times. 


is 


Revival 

Last year the Courrier des Etats-Unis, 
oldest foreign language paper in the U. S. 
(1828), got into a financial bog, had to 
abandon its daily edition (True, Jan. 16) 
Last week the daily reappeared. The 
Courrier had been acquired by William 
Muriay Hewitt, promoter of foreign lan- 
newspaper advertising, from the 
family of the late Henri Sampers, which 
had published it since 1877. 


Phantom Cocktails 

Liquor and even cigarets are still ques- 
tionable commodities to the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Rarely does Editor George 
Horace Lorimer permit an illustration of 
a woman smoking, practically never of a 
man or woman drinking. Last week’s Sat- 
eve post was an exception. One article had 
pictures of a man beaming over a cham- 
pagne goblet, a girl toying with an aperitif; 
Entitled 
“IT Fell Off the Water Wagon,” it was the 
testimonial of a middle-aged man who 
reached the final conclusion that drink is a 


curse. Apparently that was enough alcohj 
in one issue for Editor Lorimer. On Pay, 
7 illustrating another story appeared ; 
picture .of a group of men & wom, 
gathered for cocktails before dinner. Thy! 
hands, awkwardly poised, were empty | 
Close inspection revealed the faint outlins 
of cocktail glasses all but obliterated by, 
retouch artist’s brush. i 


For White Wings 
I Greet you. 
May success follow your birth 
To be worth your bold undertaking 


To bring a better understanding 
Among the men of Sanitation. 





1 compe 


You come amidst thundering and 

lightning 

Your coming—your staying shall bea 

bene fit 

To all who clean the city streets 

Your aim—shall always be—to better 

conditions 

For all men in the Department of 

Sanitation. 

The greeter was John Cabbage, poet. 
laureate of New York City’s street sweep- 
ers, garbage collectors, scowmen, dump 
tenders, sewage engineers, and white-collar 
employes of the city’s Department of 
Sanitation. His salute was addressed to 
and appeared last week in, the first issue 
of D S, a new monthly magazine of the 
department. Like New York’s priso 
keepers’ house-organ, On Guard, it is 
unique in the U. S. 

First issue of D S preserves a careful 
balance between business and _ frivolity 
Cover design, by Truck Driver Otto Ernst 
is a chaste night scene in water color show- 
ing impressive snow plows and soldierly 
men clearing the drifts from around Wash- 
ington Arch. 

There is a foreword by plump Dr. Wil. 
liam Schroeder Jr., chairman of the sani- 
tary commission and sponsor of D S 
The engineer in charge of sewage disposi 
writes learnedly of progress on the unfin- 
ished new disposal plant. 
tailed resumé of the work of removin 
last December’s snow, which cost the Cit 
“approximately $1,367,251.55.” Auditor 
Harry R. Langdon quotes excerpts fron 
musty official records of the appointment 
of a public scavenger of 1701 at $40 a year 
Two pages are devoted to the department: 
Holy Name Society, two more to routint 
department news. Remainder of the 2 
pages is given over to fun—cartoons, per: 
sonal notes, verse. Sample personal notes 

“Jim Brawley, stableman of 11th Stree! 
Garage, had to go without his supper at 
the entertainment and dance. By the way 
Jim, we are all curious and want to knov 
who is the girl on your lap.” 

“Joseph Morris is a second Mortoi 
Downey; he rehearses in the incinerator at 
Clifton.” 

Most of the verse is from the pen 0! 
John Cabbage, but not all. District Super 
intendent Emil Disch contributes 
a Song of Can Can.” Excerpt: 

They do their work most thoroughly 

and with a goodly will. 

Without them what could we do with 

the fruit skins and the swill? 

They are the benefactors of mankind 

and play a heavy part, 

Though they annoy us in the morning 

with their very early start. 
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‘AGAIN 2 WHY JOE) 
THIS 1S GETTING 
SERIOUS. 


(M ALL IN! NOT 
AWINK OF SLEEP 
ALL NIGHT. 











NOW HURRY ALONG TO 
BED, JOE. I'M GOING 
TO READ FOR A FEW 

MINUTES . 


©) 


oO 


—— 


(SAY, THIS OVALTINE 
|CERTAINLY TASTES 
GREAT BESS! 





No More Night-time Tossing 
Calm Nerves, New Energy 
New Vitality All Next Day 


HOSE ghastly hours of night-time 
tossing when you simply cannot sleep! 
How they set every nerve on edge! What a 
toll they take next day—in the way you 
look and feel. 
But sleepless nights are folly now, as 20,000 
doctors will tell you. For a way has been 
found to bring sound, natural sleep—en- 
tirely without drugs. 
It is a delicious food-drink you take just 
before retiring. Then fall asleep almost as 
soon as you close your eyes. 


In the morning you awaken vastly re- 
freshed, nerves calmer, mind clearer by far. 
For this remarkable food-drink not only re- 
Stores your tissues as you sleep, but greatly 


multiplies your ability to recover from 
fatigue. 

How It ‘Acts 
This food-drink is called Ovaltine. And 


acts 3 ways to combat the most common 
causes of inability to sleep. 

Authorities state that these causes are 
(1) blood-congested brain cells (2) diges- 
tive unrest or (3) nervous irritability. 
Whether you suffer from one or all three— 
Ovaltine helps you sleep. 















This 


|wWITH THESE SLEEPLES 
teaming HE'S | RNAS 


( JOE HAS ME WORRIED sg 





{ HAVE HIM TRY 
OVALTINE 2 / 
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IMAGINE THAT ? 


WELL,CAN YOU | 
ASLEEP ALREADY ! 


| 
| 
| 
| 





SLEEP COMES QUICKLY 


Natural, Drugless Way 


First: Ovaltine, when taken as a warm 
drink at bedtime, tends to draw excess blood 
away from the head and combats mental 
over-activity which often keeps you from 
getting to sleep. Thus, mental calm is in- 
vited—the mind is “‘conditioned”’ for sleep. 


Second: Ovaltine contains in high proportion 
a unique food property called diastase—a 
property recognized for its ability to 
digest the starch content of other foods 
regularly taken into the stomach. Thus 
possessing the power to lighten the digestive 
burden of a stomach that’s “nervous” or 
over-taxed. 

Third: Also notable among the constituents 
of Ovaltine is food calcium. And it is in- 
creasingly realized that a proper calcium 
metabolism is necessary to avoid nerve 
irritation. 

Thus Ovaltine, if taken warm at bedtime, 
conditions the mind for sleep, combats diges- 
tive unrest, and supplies those factors which, 
if lacking, create irritated nerves and sleep- 


lessness. 
Commence Tonight 


what doctors and users 
Try it and see for 


Disregard, if you like, 
claim for Ovaltine. 
yourself. 

’Phone your druggist or grocer for a tin of it 


tonight. Mix 2 to 4 teaspoonfuls with a cup 
of warm milk—and drink it before going to 












: oer ( WHY, HAVEN'T YOU HEARD 
/, ABOUT OVALTINE? 1T's 
OVALTINE 7 . 
pomersne Tuar?) THAT SW\SS FOOD-DRINK 
\ 7 | YOU TAKE TO GOTO SLEEP ) 





NU | AT NIGHT. ITs MARVELOusS!) 


NJ 
WHY JOE, YOU LOOK LIKE 
A DIFFERENT PERSON. 
I’M CERTAINLY GOING 
TO 'PHONE MADGE AND 
THANK HER FOR 
'TELLING US _— 


ABOUT £-Ay71 | 
\OVALTINE!f, aid) 
] Wes 
4 















(WHAT A SLEEP! 
WHAT A DAY ! 
WHAT A GOOD 
4) OLD word! 














bed. Then see how quickly you fall asleep 
how completely and soundly you rest. 

Or, if you wish, mail the coupon for the gen- 
erous trial supply that’s publicly offered 
below. 


NOTE: Thousands of nervous people, men 
and women, are using Ovaltine to restore vital- 
ity when fatigued. During the World War, 
medical authorities made it a standard ration 
for invalid, nerve-shattered soldiers. It is also 
highly recommended by physicians for nervous, 
underweight children—and as a strengthening 
food for nursing mothers, convalescents, and 
the aged. 
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MAIL FOR TRIAL SUPPLY 

} THe WANDER Company, Dept.T2a H 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

| I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and mail- I 

| ing. Send me your test package of Ovaltine. | 

1 Name ! 

| (Print name Gud address clearly) | 

| Address - . | 

| [ 
Cily State 

| (One package to a person) | 

' OVA LTIN a | 

I 
She Swiss Food - Drinks 
| Manufacto jer license in the U.S | 
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America is recovering and we conva- 
lescents need a change of air to get 
ready for the big fray... last call for 
France on the down-to-earth price 
basis... last chance to slip away for 
new clothes, new ideas, new faces be- 
fore we plunge back into the good old 
life a Roman France that has seen so 
many empires go and come again... 
blossoms foaming up against gray 
walls...the Riviera lying tanned and 
gorgeous in the sun... Corsica of the 
deep ravines and summer-lightning 
temperament... winter sports in the 
Alps and the Pyrenees with their 
enormous vistas to make mortals into 
Titans as they climb ... Normandy 
and Brittany for quaint little churches 
and inns # The best Spas at the least 
prices, to smooth out tangled nerves 
and wrinkled faces ... tuck the chil- 
dren into school in France for a course 
of sprouts to fit them for the great 
world anywhere Springtime along 
the Bois and opening of the races... 
little tables with glasses, and a sense 
of golden leisure that we thought had 
gone forever... Easter at Biarritz with 
the smart world ... Alsace- Lorraine 
for a breath of the North a Tomorrow 
America’s going to be prosperous and 
whether you’re in business or society, 
prosperity isn’t play ... it’s work #« 
Your travel agency has brochures 
that are little journeys in themselves, 
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was $17,000. 








Races for Sale 

Of twelve national air races held in the 
U.S. only two have made money—Cleve- 
land’s in 1929 ($100,000), Chicago’s in 
1930 ($30,000). On the strength of its 


| success, Cleveland persuaded the National 


Aeronautic Association to let it keep the 
races for five years beginning 1931, with 
option to renew for five years more. Each 
year National Air Races of Cleveland Inc. 
would pay the N. A. A. a $12,500 “sanc- 
tion fee.” 

In 1931 the Cleveland races lost $100,- 
ooo, largely through writing off the cost 
of permanent buildings. Last year the loss 
Few weeks ago Managing 





CLIFFORD HENDERSON 


Cleveland sent him out on the road. 


ing about the country to see what city 
would like to borrow the 1933 races, the 
borrower to pay the $12,500 sanction. He 
visited Chicago, went last week to Los 
Angeles where he managed his first races 
in 1928. No results were made public. 

In contemplating this year’s races the 
Cleveland committee must have reflected 
that a meet in any city would surely be 
overshadowed by the air displays to be 
held at Chicago’s World Fair. Therefore 
it behooved Cleveland to transfer its 
$12,500 obligation without delay. 

Cleveland’s announced reason for trans- 
ferring the races: the discovery that ten- 
day meets in one spot in successive years 
were more than the public would support. 
A possible solution offered in the February 
Aero Digest by Associate Editor Cyril Cas- 
sidy (“Cy”) Caldwell: Let each year’s 
races be operated like a road show, playing 
three or four days in, say, New York 
about Decoration Day; another few days 


| in Philadelphia around July 4; thence to 


Boston, Chicago, St. Paul, ending in Cleve- 
land on Labor Day. 
Wherever held, Manager Henderson jn- 


| tends to limit the races to high-speed ships, 
eliminate events for commercial types, cut 


| admission prices. 


out all cross-country derbies except the 
trans-continental Bendix Trophy; slash 


- 





| Director Clifford Henderson began look- | 
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SOUTH 
AFRICA 
9 





Sunny and _invigor. 
ating South Africa 
offers high travel adventure, 
amazing sights, comfortable 
transportation, delightful hospi- 
tality! 
Gay seaside resorts—charming coun- 
try clubs— sporty fishing—picturesque 
Bantu life with its primitive customs 
and tribal ceremonies—the alluring 
mystery and romance of Africa! 
Victoria Falls, diamond-famed Kim- 
berley—the Rand gold mines—Kruger 
National Park, teeming with African 
big game—the Alp-like Drakensberg 
Mountains—the fascinating Cango 
Caves. 





These are only a few of South Africa’s 

wonderful attractions! 

For Full Information Address 
The American Express Company, 
65 Broadway, New York, N. Y., or 


Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits, Inc., 


587 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
or any office of the 


American Express Company or Thos. 





Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits, Inc. 
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IN CLEVELAND 


When next you visit Cleveland 
come to the New Carter Hotel. 
A warm welcome awaits you~ 
prompt, courteous service an 
delicious food at reasonable 
prices. Six hundred large, 
comfortable outside rooms 
each with private bath and 
circulating ice water. Ex- 
ceptional facilities for con- 
ventions and sales meetings. 
Personalized management 


Rates begin at $2.50 


CARTER 


yu ©@ Fes 


FOLSOM B. TAYLOR 
Managing Director 


IN THE HEART OF CLEVELAND 
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Sir Sergeant- Major ee 
New Year’s saw an “up-grading” in . 


Britain's Royal Air Force, inflation of its 
status without actual increase of its ranks. 
The R. A. F.’s commanding officer, Sir 
John Maitland Salmond, was upped from 
the rank of Air Chief Marshal to Marshal 
of the Royal Air Force, equivalent to a 
Field Marshal in the army. To fill Sir 
John’s old rank, not one but two Air Chief 
Marshals were created. That required 
promotions all down the line. Vice mar- 
shals became marshals; air commodores 
were boosted to vice marshals; group 
captains to air commodores; wing com- 
manders to group captains; squadron lead- 
ers to wing commanders; etc., etc. 

Last week the R. A. F. up-grading 
reached the enlisted ranks. Prouder than 
any air marshal were the sergeant majors, 
highest ranking non-commissioned officers, 
heretofore “one step removed from a 
gentleman.” Henceforth the sergeant 
major is a warrant officer, to be “addressed 
by airmen as ‘sir’ and to be referred to as 
‘mister.’ ” 


ANIMALS 


Fish up a Tree 

A workman trimming a big tree in 
Tuscarawas Park at New Philadelphia, 
Ohio one day last week, suddenly gasped 
and stared. There, in a rain-filled crevice, 
40 ft. above ground, alive and wriggling, 
ly a ‘7-in. catfish. Goggle-eyed with 
wonder, the sawyer carried it down, threw 
it in a nearby lake. The catfish swam 
swiftly away. 

Park Superintendent W. E. Geiser con- 
cluded that a kingfisher must have carried 
the catfish aloft. Not even a climbing 
perch (Anabas scandens) could have shin- 
nied up 4o ft. A small, dark green fish 
with dusky bands, the climbing perch in- 
habits Far Eastern estuaries and rivers. 
It can wrap its pectoral fins around grass 
stems, drag itself long distances. Why it 
wants to go overland, no one knows. 

The periophthalus (eye-winker) is a 
pop-eyed dweller along Eastern shores. At 
a distance it looks like a big tadpole. It 
has well-developed eyelids which wink. 
Powerful muscles enable it to use its 
pectoral fins like arms in hoisting itself 
a little way up wide-based tropical trees. 
When the periophthalus wishes to it can 
lift the front part of its body with these 
fins, gaze solemnly around, blinking like a 
dowager basking on her elbows at the 
beach, 














Eagle’s Meat 

Cold ran the blood of a Finnish farmer 
one day in 1931. His 2-year-old child had 
been playing outside his cottage near the 
Russian border. Now the baby was gone. 
He and his friends searched far & wide, 
found no trace. 4 

Last week, near the farmer’s home, lum- 
bermen brought down a tall pine tree. 
High in the branches they spied an eagle’s 
nest. They came close to examine it. 
What they found made them cross them- 
selves. There, surrounded by tatters of 
baby clothing, lay the skeleton of a 2-year- 
old child. 








Sail in the wake of experience 


GO 


cITIPRESS 


Follow the lead of ex- 
perienced travellers, “Go 
Empress” to the Orient 
..-because the “Empress” 
fleet comprises the larg- 
est, fastest liners... be- 
cause their luxury rivals 
the finest on the seven 
seas,. . because prices are 
very low. Fares include 
passage from Seattle. 
Fortnightly sailings 
from Vancouver (trains 
to ship-side) and Victoria 


«+. to 


HONOLULU - JAPAN - CHINA - MANILA 


ORIell] 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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RECORD SPEED! Honolulu’s a mere 5-day 
hop for Empress of Japan (largest, fastest 
Pacific liner) and Empress of Canada. 
Yokohama adds 8 days. Make Yokohama 
in 10 days flat via Direct Express Route, 
Empress of Asia and Empress of Russia. 





REGAL COMFORT! This is a typical, low- 
priced Tourist Class stateroom. Imagine 
the luxury of First Class quarters! 

Note: For a super-trip coming home, catch 
Empress of Britain in early April. From 
the Orient to Honolulu, America, Europe. 





INDEPENDENT WORLD TOURS... First Class 


Tourist at low rates. Objets dart 
never cheaper. Favorable exchange. Travel 
comfort, security in Orient improve yearly. 


Fast, convenient trains to Vancouver. Con- 
nections at Honolulu with San Francisco 


and Los Angeles sailings. Reduced round-trip fares. Booklets, information, your own agent 
or Canadian Pacific, New York, Chicago, Montreal and 32 other cities in U.S. and Canada. 
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PIPE can make or break a home. 

A wife can like or break a pipe. 

It all depends on the way you keep 
your pipe and the kind of tobacco you 


smoke in it. 

Sir Walter Raleigh keeps pipes 
well behaved and wives well pleased. 
It is a mild mixture of rare Kentucky 
Burleys, so skillfully blended that it 
is rich and satisfying without ever 
getting powerful—and gold foil keeps 
it fresh. Even if you smoke a pipe 
almost constantly, Sir Walter Raleigh 
Smoking Tobacco will cost you only 
about 714 cents a day. We ask you, 
isn't any good wife worth keeping 
for that? 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. T-32 


| Send for this 


| FREE 
BOOKLET 
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living with his niece, Mrs.. Thomas H. | 
| Everett, entered the dining room one 





“Time brings all things.” 





Return 

In Knoxville, Tenn., a tall, greying man 
walking along a street suddenly forgot 
what his name last week had been, re- 
membered that in 1911 it had been Edgar 
G. Allen of Ridgewood, N. J. From the 
past he remembered a brother, sister, two 
sons. A son and brother came, identified 
him. From the present in Madisonville, 
Tenn., his wife, Mrs. Ted Morris, whom 
he had married in 1912, and a daughter 
Dolores, 13, came, met his blank stare, his 
statement that he had no idea where he 
had been for 22 years. (He had been an 
automobile mechanic & salesman.) Weep- 
ing, Mrs. Morris said, “He was a devoted 
husband and father. . . . This is almost 





unbelievable.” Promising to take care of 
Dolores Morris, the Allens took Edgar G. 





Allen to a New Jersey sanatorium. Mrs. 
Allen collapsed. 
Findings 

Near Salisbury, Md., Vance Butler 


bought an abandoned graveyard for $200, 
opened a vault, found $30,000 in old gold, 
silver, currency. 





Leavings 

In Velika Kikinda, Jugoslavia, a farmer 
went to the packing case in his attic to | 
get the 200,000 dinars ($2,700) he had | 


leavings, dropped dead. | 


Skeptic | 

In Chicago, having walked under a lad- | 
der and presided at a 13-course luncheon 
of the 13-membered Anti-Superstition 
Club on Friday, Jan. 13, to defy Bad 
Luck, skeptical Sidney Nicholas Strotz, 
president of Chicago’s $7,000,000 Stadium, 
had to announce that his Stadium had 
gone into receivership. 


Seattle 

In Seattle appeared this newspaper 
want-ad: “Neighbors hostile. Will trade 
silver cornet for revolver, automatic pistol 
or shotgun.” 








Drawback 

In The Bronx, N. Y. because he thought 
his name was “a drawback socially and 
sounded un-American,” Hubertus Ralph 
Theodore Roosevelt Kretzschmar had it 
changed to Ralph Theodore Roosevelt. 


Rug 

In Memphis, Tenn., Union Planters Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. accepted the gift 
of a large rug patterned after a $5 Federal 
Reserve note. The U. S. Treasury De- 
partment had ruled it did not constitute 
a counterfeit. 


—— 





Breakfast 


In Hightstown, N. J., James Fischer, 79, 








morning to find there was no room for him | 
at the breakfast table. Grumbling bitterly, | 


| he took his bowl of cereal into the kitchen, 


soon returned with a pistol, shot his niece’s | 
son-in-law, Kelton Pearce, 30, in the jaw. 





The Portland snort route to the Orient 
includes a scenic trip of 100 miles 
. down the historic Columbia. 





OUTSIDE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


Yokohama $160 Kobe.... $165 
Shanghai $185 HongKong $200 
Manila ..... $200 


Round-the-World Tours... . $500 


“One-Class Ships” —spacious rooms 
with beds, not berths. You are not 
restricted to a certain part of the 
ship. Excellent American food —at- 
tractive social saloons. + « Sailings: 
GENERAL LEE ...... Feb. 8 
GENERAL PERSHING . Mar. | 


GENERAL SHERMAN . . Mar. 22 
“GENERAL” LINERS 





See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, tull particulars —or write 


been hoarding, found only a litter of mouse | STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


Porter Building (Dept. Z4) Portland, Oregon oa 





0 you know? w 








that the 

life insurance 
companies 
urge the 
drinking of 
more water 
as an 
important 


safeguard 
of health 


is the foremost 
natural 
spring water 


For information address 


POLAND SPRING COMPANY 


680Fifth Avenue, New York 
160 N.La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Every issue of Collier’s is one side 


of a fight. A fight for the things 
that will contribute to the best in- 
terest of the people of the nation. 


And with the public's transition 


from frivolous to serious thought, 
the strength of Collier’s has grown. 


Today Collier’s is read by the alert, 


active, young-minded people of 
this country, with an. intensity of 
interest that has no equal among 


publications of large circulation. 


Its editorials and articles are re- 
printed in newspapers, distributed 


Co thers 


Y E “2 NAL WEEKLY 





seaemaat 


We believe that in Collier’s a new leader has 
appeared among magazines—a leader, designated 


as such by a modern-minded American public. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





through sales organizations, be- 
come the subjects of conversations 
and the texts of sermons. 

What appears in Collier’s is the 
theme of American thinking. 


Large advertisers who use Collier’s 
are experiencing results that are 


far out of proportion to its two mil- 
lion circulation. 

Collier’s, alone, or as the key me- 
dium of a list of publications, pro- 
vides the leadership in editorial 


influence that has always been the 
backbone of advertising success. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these Exclaimed Congressman Shoemaker: 
SAN DPAPER H } Re names made this news: “For six years I lived across the street 


Here 


Comes 
the New 





DUPLEX SAFETY RAZOR 


VERYBODY wants an ALL DAY 

shave—and here it is! Try this 
NEW razor—and get rid of that 
“sandpapery” feeling that comes 
a few hours after shaving. It’s all 
in the long blade—the shaving 
e angle — and the design! 
Simple and sure. Nothing to 
learn — just shave! Note 
these important features: 


1: EXTRA LONG double-edge blade | 
2: PERFECT BALANCE | 
3: CORRECT SHAVING ANGLE | 
4: NO VIBRATION. 

5: NEW “HANDY GRIP” HANDLE 

6: EASY TO CLEAN 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
Canadian Office: Toronto, Canada 
ex I Co,, 1933 









Sensational Low Introductory Price 


with One Blade from your dealer 
or mail this coupon 


Durham Duplex Razor Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Please send postpald new 
Durham Duplex Razor complete with one blade. 


3 BD causes 
Address . 
City 


: Sie 


lenclose 25c (coin or stamps). 


State.... 








Tune in | 


‘The Mareh. 


of Time’? 
EVERY FRIDAY 
3:30 p. m. 
«@. &. T.) 


Coast-to-Coast 
Columbia Network | 











Can you aetermine present 
ition of the Stock Marl 
position of the otoc arket 
thru the use of 


/ | | 


eeceecces MAIL THIS COUPON - 
Graphic Market Statistics, Inc. 
|| 11 Stone Street, New York 


| 
Please send me, without obligation, 
1] CHART of present market position 

and pamphlet discussing chart _pos- | 
sibilities and limitations frankly, Fairly 
anc honestly. 














Mrs. Marion Cleveland Amen remi- 
nisced to a New York World-Telegram re- 


porter: “It is possible for a baby to have 
a normal life in the White House, but it 
means quite a struggle for the White 
House or My sister Esther 
| Mrs. S. B. Bosanquet of Marton-in- 
Cleve jen England | really was the White 
House baby. It was she who was al- 


ways eating the fancy soap in the baths 
that were a novelty even in the White 
House. She was just three when we were 
leaving. My father saw her all dressed to 
go and asked why she was going away. 
and she laughed and told him: ‘McTinley’s 
toming, tan’t have two Presidents.’ 

I went back to the White House again for 
the first time three years ago. . Down- 
stairs nothing seemed familiar, but when 
we took the elevator and got off on the 
second floor I thought almost out loud: 
‘Oh, this takes me back.’ It was an odor, 
something with roses. I couldn’t tell Mrs. 
Hoover the smell reminded me of some- 
thing, so I asked mother about it later. 
She said: ‘Why, ves, there always 
that nice smell there, of rose and a little 
musty.’ ’ 


Vas 


In Good Slenischesbing magazine Mrs. 
James Roosevelt, mother of the Presi- 
dent-elect, wrote of the marriage of her 
son: “Eleanor and Franklin often to this 
day laugh over their chagrin when, imme- 
diately after the service had ended, and 
they took their places in the receiving 
line, they found that their guests were 
more concerned in greeting the President 
than in congratulating them. For an awful 


moment, the children insist, they were left 
entirely alone while the crowd hovered 
around Mr. [Theodore] Roosevelt, 
shaking him by the hand.” 


\t No. 35 Washington Street, Manhat- 
tan, early last month opened the Midday 
Soup Kitchen, serving 300 lunches of soup, 
bread & milk to the indigent. Observing 
the walls decorated with pictures of 
Cunard Liners, reporters last week discov- 
ered that the kitchen’s manager is Lady 
Sparks, wife of Cunard’s New York 
manager, Sir Thomas Ashley Sparks. 
“Really,” smiled she, “I’m only the cook 
here.” 


Protesting agai publication of an 
atheistic advertisement, Ruth Hale, prom- 
Stone Leaguer (maiden name 


Lucy 
users) W rote a warm letter to The Nation, 





inent 


signed it “Mrs, Heywood Broun.” 
Stripping to the waist in the office of 
Governor Floyd Olson of Minnesota, 


Congressman-elect Francis Henry Shoe- 
maker displayed several large bruises 
Cried he: “If you don’t investigate, I'l 
do something about it when I get to Wash- 
ington.”” Mr. Shoemaker said that while 
under the influence of an opiate adminis- 


he was taken 
detained, 
Gov- 
got 


tered for a tooth extraction, 
to the wrong hospital, forcibly 
beaten. handcuffed. strait-jacketed. 
ernor Olson wanted to know how he 


from Harry Houdini. He taught me all 
the tricks.” 


Radio listeners to a broadcast by “(Qp. 
zie” Nelson’s band at the Hotel New 
Yorker in Manhattan, heard the announcer 
say one midnight : “The next number will 
be ‘Reefer Man,™* at the request of one of 
our distinguished guests, Senator Huey 
Long.” The Senator’s companion that eve- 
ning: plump, dimple-kneed little Dancer 


Ann Pennington. 


Ellin Mackay Berlin, daughter of Tele- 
graph Tycoon Clarence Mackay and wife 
of Composer Irving Berlin, made her dé- 
but as a short-story writer in the Saturday 
Evening Post. Title: “But Not for Love.” 


ay 


' 
| 











Acme 
Ettin Mackay Beriin & HusBanpD 


She: “Do you know my husband?” 


The faintly autobiographical plot: Sally 
was a débutante, but she “‘wanted to know 
people who do things, do things myself.” 
She fell in love with Tom, who was dan- 
gerous and did nothing, but ‘“‘money gave 
him power and power is becoming to a 
man.” Tom was gentle with her, kissed 
her a few times, then went away. Sally 


was heartbroken, tried taking a hot bath in 
her nightgown and sitting beside an open 


window, hoping to get pneumonia and die 
She did not die, but a truck hit her one 
day and when she woke up she wanted to 
live. Years later she met Tom in a 
speakeasy. “Of course I remember you. 
Do you know my husband?” 

r 


Because Poet-Laureate John Mase- 
field’s U. S. manager booked him for only 
one lecture in Canada, the Toronto Tele- 
gram headlined: A LION ON A LEASH 
AND THAT LEASH U. S. A. Newsmen 
recalled the New York Telegraph’s head- 


line upon the occasion that the late Poet- 


Laureate Robert Bridges refused inter- 
KING’S CANARY‘ 


views in the U. S.: 
REFUSES TO CHIRP. 
- dope cigaret. 


* “Reefer” 
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THE GREATEST VALWES 


EVER OFFERED BY LINCOLN 


LincoLN now offers the distinct advantage of 12- 
cylinder performance throughout its entire line of 
motor cars. This extra satisfaction, together with Lin- 
coln’s established mechanical excellence, is available 
in the new Lincoln V 12, with 136-inch wheelbase 
and 125 horsepower, at the lowest prices in Lincoln 


history. The ten distinguished body types are priced, 


Mi 





The 


Lincoln V_ 12-136 represents today an outstanding 


with full equipment, from $2700 at Detroit. 


value in the fine car field. 
the Lincoln V 12, with 145- 


inch wheelbase and 150 horsepower — carries Lincoln 


Its companion car 


prestige to ever greater heights. With a new distinc- 
tion of appearance and a new refinement of design, 
this Lincoln is an advanced expression of the modern 
motor car. Twenty custom-built and standard body 
types provide the utmost in comfort and luxury. Prices, 


with full equipment, range from $4200 at Detroit. 
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MEDICINE 





Turck’s Cytost 

A prodigy of versatility and popularity 
was the late Fenton Benedict Turck—doc- 
tor, scientist, esthete. The variety among 
his close friends mirrored the variety of 
his interests—Railroader Leonor Fresnel 
Loree (see p. 45), Anthropologist Sir 
Arthur Keith, Physicist Albert Abraham 
Michelson, Sculptor Lorado Taft, En- 
tomologist Leland Ossian Howard, Politi- 
cian Sir Robert Laird Borden, Immunolo- 
gist Theobald Smith. As doctor he was an 


internist, with digestive disorders his 
specialty. Last week, at the behest of 
Manhattan’s August Holland Society, 


friends of the late Fenton Benedict Turck 
gathered to honor the posthumous publi- 
cation of a book by him—Action of the 
Living Cell (Macmillan, $3.50). 
Prodigious Dr. Turck invented a theory 


of disease. Biochemistry has not accepted 
the Turck theory but finds it highly pro- 
vocative. Dr. Turck found experimental 
evidence, and reported in scores of scien- 
tific papers, that the juice of every living 
cell contains a substance which he called 
cytost (cytos for cell, t for Turck). Each 
species of animal and plant has its own 
kind of cytost. Injury to the body liber- 
ates quantities of cytost into the blood 
stream. If the injury is severe—as in 
mangling, mayhem or scalding—the vast 
quantity of exuded cytost acts as a poison, 
causes shock and often death. Occasional, 
small quantities of cytost are stimulating, 
but repeated small doses act as a cumula- 
tive poison. 

With such empirical data in mind, Dr. 
Turck projected a rational theory to ex- 
plain the mechanisms of shock, infection 





Nothing makes our chemists any madder 
than the confused idea that Sanka Coffee will 
‘put you to sleep.” For they do nothing to 
Sanka Coffee but remove the wakefulness. 


They leave in all the flavor, but take out 








97% of the caffein. And that’s a boon to those 
who want their coffee but have to leave 
their caffein alone. Almost all grocers sell 
Sanka Coffee—ground or in the bean. It’s a 


product of General Foods. 





(especially of lungs and digestive system), 
protein poisoning, some allergies, focal jp. 
fections, vaccines. j 
Despite investigations, Dr. Turck was 
unable to determine the precise nature of 
cytost. If a chemical, it is very stable § 
resisting heat (up to 300° C) and age (Sjy | 
Flinders Petrie reports that mummy dus 
contains an active poison). Dr. Turck! 
thought cytost an enzyme or a hormone. 
In the Action of the Living Cell, he ut. 
tered the ‘earnest hope that other investi- | 
gators will attempt to repeat and extend 
his observations.” it was his scientific 
testament. While strolling Fifth Avenye | 


last November he died of heart failure, | 
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THE LATE FENTON BENEDICT TURCK 
He invented a theory of disease. 


aged 75. With him were his adoring wife 
and namesake son. 


Prodigious also is Fenton Benedict 
Turck Jr. He worked with test tubes be- 


fore he could play marbles, cultivate 
streptococci before he could write his 
A BC’s. At 9, a zealous, frail, brown- 
eyed boy, he lectured the Chicago Micre- 
scopical Society on microbes and labora 
tory technique, showed his own lantem 
slides. During a fatiguing lecture which 
ran far beyond his regular bedtime, he 
grew pale. A wise scholar picked up th 
child, held him inverted by his feet. Right- 
side up again Young Turck continued his 
lecture. Father Turck decided that bi- 
ology excited the child too much, diverte¢ 
him to mathematics, economics, finance 
Fenton Benedict Turck Jr., 30, is now: 
vice president of the $200,000,000 Amer- 
ican Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp 
aaa 

sneezers 

A Kentucky plumber’s wife last week 
displaced a Wisconsin foster child as hero- 
ine of the nation’s sneezing news. Dais' 
Jost, 15, of Chippewa Falls, Wis. ha 
ceased sneezing when Mrs. Lonnie Dick 
son, 48, of Princeton, Ky., commenced 
sneeze. Daisy held the time record (nint 
days); Mrs. Dickson set the frequenc 
record (25 times a minute). While the 
excitement lasted friends advised all sorts 
of remedies—pressing the upper lip, colé 
baths, blowing cigaret smoke through the 
nose. Doctors cured both sneezers by giv: 
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ing them sedatives (which allowed them 
to sleep and gain strength) and letting the 
attacks blow themselves out. oe 

In Daisy Jost’s case the Mayo Clinic, 
urged by Daisy’s physician, Dr. William 
Conrad George Henske, went to the res- 
cue. Guided by Bacteriologist Edward 
Carl Rosenow, a zealot in finding new 
germs and new forms of old germs, the 
Mayo specialists infected rabbits with 
smears taken from Daisy Jost’s throat & 
nose. Declared Dr. Rosenow: “This is the 
first time that tests in cases of sneezing 
have been conducted in this world, to my 
knowledge. We are hoping that we will 
find a streptococcus that causes sneezing, 
so that a serum may be devised to combat 
it.’ The infected rabbits sneezed, indi- 
cating that a germ made Daisy Jost sneeze. 
Dr. Rosenow’s men decided that the germ 
was the same one responsible for sleeping 
sickness. Before they could attempt to 
make a serum, Daisy got well spontane- 
ously. 

Mrs. Dickson had only smalltown doc- 
tors to attend her—Dr. William Patrick 
Morse, 59, who lives along Rural Delivery 
Route No. 1 outside Princeton; and Dr. 
William Louard Cash, 53, obstetrician, 
who is Mayor of Princeton. They soothed 
her with drugs for 120 hours, then found 
and removed from her nose her sneeze- 
maker—a wild hair. 


A sneeze is a cough through the nose 
and, like coughing, a reflex effort to clear 
the air passages of an irritation. In sneez- 
ing the lungs fill with air, then forcibly ex- 
pel the air. As the blast shoots up the 
windpipe, the tongue presses against the 
soft palate, thus shutting the mouth off 
from the throat. Only way for the blast 
to get out of the head is through the nose. 

Muscles involved in sneezing get their 
nervous orders from the sneezing centre in 
the medulla oblongata, all important part 
of the central nervous system between the 
brain and spine. The sneezing centre in 
turn is roused by stimuli along the tri- 
geminus nerve which carries sensations of 
touch, pain and temperature from the skin 
of the face, the adjoining parts of the 
scalp, the mucous membrane lining of nose 
& throat and from the teeth and eyes. A 
sudden bright light may cause a sneeze, as 
may a strong odor. Diseased teeth, 
sinuses, nose or throat may affect the tri- 
geminus, arouse a prolonged fit of sneez- 
ing. An occasional sneeze is good exercise 
for deep chest and head muscles. This 
explains, apart from the narcotic effect of 
nicotine, the pleasure many derive from 
taking snuff.* 

The custom of saying “God bless you” 
after a sneeze is credited to St. Gregory, 
who as Pope is supposed to have enjoined 
its use during a pestilence in which sneez- 
Ing was a dire symptom. Aristotle how- 
ever mentioned a similar custom among 
the Greeks. Thucydides described sneezes 
as symptoms in the great Athenian plague. 
To the Romans, a sneeze was an impor- 
tant omen, to be warded off with: “Absit 
omen.” The Hindus say “Live,” to which 
the customary reply is, “With you!” U. S. 
Indians, Parsees, many an Indian, African 
and Persian tribe believe that sneezing in- 
dicates the presence of evil spirits. 

*The U. S. last year produced and consumed 
Some 38 million pounds of snuff. 
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Only in White Rock do you 
get the super-sparkling live- 
liness of a natural mineral 
water. Unique in delicate 
flavor .... free from any 
sweetness .... entirely un- 


conventional. There 1s just 
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EDUCATION 


Chase to N. Y. U. 

A resourceful pedagog gets about a 
good bit. That thought might have oc- 
curred, 14 years ago, to a tall, youngish 
psychology professor whose grey eyes 
looked out from droopy eyelids at the 
leisurely charm of the University of North 
Carolina. Harry Woodburn Chase had been 
born in 1883 into a family in Groveland, 
Mass. which was said to have moved only 
five miles in 300 years. At Dartmouth he 
had taken his A.B.; at Clark University 
in Worcester (Mass.) his doctorate. Mar- 
ried to a Mid-westerner, he went to North 
Carolina’s Chapel Hill in 1910. 

The Hill’s 30 Northern professors, meet- 
ing occasionally for talk and drink, called 
themselves the “Damyankee Club.” Psy- 
chologist Chase was a member. He was 
also, by 1919, the faculty's chairman, the 
college’s acting dean, the university’s act- 
ing president. In that year, the story goes, 
the trustees tired of trying to agree on a 
new president and turned the matter over 
to the faculty for a vote. Chief candidates 
were a Southerner and a Northerner. The 
Damyankee Club tactfully cast 30 votes 
for the Southerner. The other 170 pro- 
fessors voted for Harry Woodburn Chase. 

North Carolina prospered under Dr. 
Chase’s ten-year presidency and he re- 
ceived many an offer—like that of the 
presidency of the University of Oregon— 
promising better pay than his $10,000 a 
year at Chapel Hill. He accepted none 
until 1930, yielding then to the University 
of Illinois. With his wife, son and daugh- 
ter he settled in the brick President’s 
House overlooking some 1,556 acres of 
campus and cornfield. President Chase 
codified the University rules, gave the fac- 
ulty more say, the deans less. He relaxed 
discipline enough to induce his 14.000 
young Illini to behave like grownups. IlIli- 
nois had already undergone expansion by 
1930. Shrewd President Chase realized, 
earlier than many another, that it was time 
for retrenchment. From the State Legisla- 
ture the University received $12,000,000 
biennially. Although President Chase 
added a College of Fine & Applied Arts 
and a School of Physical Education, it 
was at no extra cost to the budget. He 
cut many a fiscal corner and last week 
the University had a cosy $:.500.000 to 
spare, more than half of which is 
marked for Iliinois’ medical school build- 
ings in Chicago. 





ear- 


For the third time in his 20-odd busy 
vears of pedagogy, Harry Woodburn 
Chase—now white-haired though only 49 

-made ready to move last week. He had 
accepted the chancellorship (presidency ) 
of sprawling, polyglot New York Univer- 
sity, to succeed Dr. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown who is retiring at 71. Dr. Chase 
once said that his faith was in the State 
universities. N. Y. U. is privately en- 
dowed, receiving nothing from city or 
State. But it is large—the nation’s largest, 
with 27,905 degree candidates—and its 
widespread activities are such as to keep 
Dr. Chase busy and happy. 

Chancellor Chase may live in the ugly, 
Victorian Chancellor’s House on the cam- 
pus proper, on University Heights over- 








looking the Harlem River. Here, doubt- 
less, he will play badminton, at which he 
excels, and be accessible and agreeable to 
all who visit him. He will find his 
students far different from the corn-fed 
stalwarts of Illinois, the more so as he 
goes southward among N. Y. U.’s five scat- 
tered major centres. On the Heights 
there are: fraternity houses and dormi- 
tories; a genial campus policeman named 
John Quigley who was a fast friend of 
the late Sir Thomas Lipton; the famed 
Hall of Fame. 

N. Y. U. built its Washington Square 
college in 1835, four years after N. Y. U.’s 
founding by a council of 169 prominent 
men whose first president was Jeffersonian 
Albert Gallatin. Here once dwelt Artist 





Undcrwood 


Underwood & 


Dr. HARRY WoopBURN CHASE 


The Damyankees’ politeness did not 
deter him. 


Winslow Homer, Richard Grant White 
(father of Stanford White who designed 
most of the N. Y. U. buildings on the 
Heights) and many another pioneer Green- 
wich Villager. Today the Washington 
Square College is N. Y. U.’s third largest 
division, with more than 6.600 students, 
even less clean and corn-fed than the stu- 
dents on the Heights.* 

What Chancellor-elect Chase plans for 
N. Y. U. he did not announce last 
He will, perforce, ponder its growth in 
ror years, from the time that Samucl 
Finley Breese Morse there developed the 
telegraph and Professor John William 
Draper took the first photograph by sun- 
light. In 22 years under Chancellor Brown 
the enrolment grew from 4,175 to nearly 
40,000 (including part-time students); the 
faculty from 282 to 1,800; the schools and 
colleges from eight to 12, including the 
important Graduate School of Business 
Administration. N. Y. U.’s endowment 
grew in proportion, yet as endowments go 
it is still paltry—less than $9,000,000. Un- 
doubtedly, when Chancellor Chase looks 
at N. Y. U.’s books he will plan at once 
to do something about that endowment. 


1, 
week. 


*But among N. Y. U.’s graduates are Baritone 
Reinald Werrenrath, Composer Deems Taylor, 
onetime Governor Charles Seymour Whitman, 
Elder Statesman Elihu Root. 


MILESTONES 


Expected by Professor Salvatore Pie. 
coli, obstetrician to H. R. H. Crow 
Princess Marie-José of Italy: her fry 
child “about July first.” 








Born. To Albert James (‘“Albie”) Booth 
Jr., Yale’s 1931 football captain, ani 
Marion Noble Booth; a daughter (firs| 
child); in New Haven, Conn., where 
Booth now promotes a professional basket. 
ball team, plans to sell insurance in the 
spring. Weight: 6 lb. 13 oz. 

Engaged. John Jacob Astor III, 2 
posthumous son of John Jacob Astor 
(drowned on S. S. Titanic), $3,000,000 
heir on his 21st birthday; and Donna 
Cristiana Torlonia, Manhattan socialite 
daughter of Rome’s Prince Marino Tor. 
lonia. 

Married. Alice Muriel Astor Obolen- 
sky, 31, sister of Vincent Astor, divorced 
wife of Prince Serge Platonovitch Obolen- | 
sky Neledinsky Meletsky (of Russia’ 
oldest noble family); and Raimund von 
Hofmannsthal, 26, Austrian writer, son of 
Richard Strauss’s late librettist, Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal; secretly; in Newark, N. J 








Married. John Alden Carpenter, 56 
Chicago businessman-composer ; and Ellen 
Waller Borden, 47, Chicago socialite: both 
for the second time; in Cambridge, Mass 
(see p. 25). 

Marriage Annulled. Marion Talley 
Raucheisen, 26, Kansas City’s coloratur 
soprano (Metropolitan Opera Compan; 
début, 1926; retirement, 1929): and Mi 
chael Raucheisen, 43, German pianist: 1 
Long Beach, Calif. Grounds: immediatelh 
after the wedding last June, the groon 
ordered out the bride’s mother & sister 


——— 


Birthdays. Oldest U. S. Doctor Me: 
ritt H. Eddy, 100; Wilhelm Hohenzollen 
74; Charles Curtis, 73; Daniel Willar 
72; Walter Johannes Damrosch, 71; At 
tonio Scotti, 67; Franklin Delano Roos: 
velt, 51; Auguste Piccard, 49. 


Appointed. John Ramsay Allardyce 
Nicoll, 38, professor of English languag 
& literature at the University of London 
to be drama professor and chairman 0! 
Yale’s drama department, succeeding 
famed George Pierce Baker, 66, after hi 
retirement next June. 

@ 

Died. Sara Teasdale Filsinger, 48, U.S 
poetess of nostalgia, Pulitzer prize-winnet 
(1918): by drowning in her bathtub, fel: 
lowing pneumonia, a nervous breakdow! 
a debate with her nurse on suicide tech- 
nique; in Manhattan. Divorced in 192 
from Ernst B. Filsinger, foreign trad 
expert, onetime vice president of Roy: 
Baking Powder Co., her prize-winnin! 
Love Songs included the stanza: 

When I am dead and over me bright April 

Shakes out her rain-drenched hair, 
Though you should lean above me 


hearted, 
I shall not care. 


Other books: Rivers to the Sea, Flame & 
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Shadow, Dark of the Moon, Stars Tonight 
(1930). c 

Died. Raymond Davis, 49, U. S. Con- 
sul at Prague, Czechoslovakia; by diving 
from a hotel staircase onto a marble table 
near which his wife sat; in Prague. 











ree 

Died. Lewis J. Selznick, 62, cinema 
dynast: of diabetes; in Los Angeles. Once 
a jeweler, he sold out when he found that 
the cinema business required “less brains 
than anything else in the world,” ran 
$1,000 into $105,000 profits in ten weeks. 
Banking on optimism, salesmanship, elec- 
tric-lit sidewalk displays (his were the 
first), and play adaptations, he dominated 
the film industry until 1923 when creditors 
thrust him into bankruptcy. 

Biggest Selznick star was Clara Kimball 
Young. Intermittent feuds with Adolph 
Zukor, often his partner, ruined Producer 
Selznick. His sons Myron (script agent ) 
and David, RKO executive vice-president, 
carry on the dynasty. 


eee ar 

Died. John Galsworthy, 65, English 
satirist of the possessor class (The For- 
syte Saga), poet, playright (Old English, 
Loyalties): of uremia, following an illness 
which prevented him from personally re- 
ceiving his Nobel Prize last year; in Lon- 
don. At his death bedside were his wife, 
nephew, cook, chauffeur. Educated at 
Harrow (where he captained football) and 
Oxford, he took up admiralty law. He is 
credited with having been one of the first 
to encourage Seaman Joseph Conrad, 
whom he met on an ocean voyage, to 
write. Three years later Lawyer Gals- 
worthy followed his own advice. In 1918 
he declined to be knighted. 

— 

Died. Alva Smith Vanderbilt Belmont. 
80, retired Manhattan social grandee 
who divorced the late William Kissam 
Vanderbilt to marry the late Oliver Haz- 
ard Perry Belmont; of heart and bronchial 
disease; in Paris, France (see p. 17). 

6 


Died. William Stryker Gummere, 80, 
longtime (since 1901) Chief Justice of 
New Jersey’s Supreme Court, baseball 
enthusiast (‘greatest centrefielder in 
Princeton history”), inventor of the base- 
running slide (1870); of pneumonia & 
pleurisy; in Newark, N. J. Son-in-law of 
New Jersey’s onetime Chief Justice Mer- 
cer Beasley, his most famed ruling (1898) 
limited damages for a child’s death to the 
parents’ probable profit if the child had 
lived, added that the average child ended 
as its parents’ pecuniary debtor. He long 
resented newspaper translation of this as 
fixing the value of a child’s life at 6¢. 

eal 

Died. George Edward Bateman Saints- 
bury, 87, famed English writers’ writer, 
critics’ critic, vintners’ wine connoisseur ; 
of old age; in Bath, England. On his last 
birthday, London’s Saintsbury Club of 
literary wine-bibbers wined in his name 
on Tio Pepe sherry, 1830 Madeira, Batard 
Montrachet 1926, Pontet-Canet 1920, 
Chateau Latour 1878, 1851 port, Hines 
Brandy 1844. Saintsbury, ill, lay home in 
bed. Best-known books: Notes on a Cel- 
lar Book, A History of Criticism, Loci 
Critici, The Later Nineteenth Century, A 
History of English Prosody, Corrected Im- 
pressions, A Last Scrapbook (1924). 
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OIL BOOTLEGGER! 


JUST as much a Thief 
as if he used a gun!... 


THEY call him an Oil Bootlegger 
—this dishonest dealer found on 
every highway. He charges you 
for your favorite brand of oil but 
gives you a cheap imitation. He’s 
a thief who ruins your car for a 


little stolen profit... 


but he can't 


sell Pennzoil! 





Cut operating costs on your car with 
this famous “/.2cgh-7ils Pennzoil 


des easiest place in the world to 
cheat is in selling motor oil. 
That’s why every drop of this modern 


double-refined Tough film oil is 


guarded so carefully. Your Pennzoil 


dealer is bonded for $1000. He for- 
feits $1000 if he sells a substitute 


when you ask for Pennzoil. 


Repair men agree that more than 
60% of all repairs are due to Oil 
Failure—the breaking down of 
shoddy oils and substitutes under 
heat and speed. Bonded Pennzoil 
dealers guard you from this danger 
and expense. They are bonded to 





give you genuine Pennzoil—the 


Tough Film oil that ends Oil Fail- 


ure and cuts operating costs. 





This Jough-Film oil cuts repairs 
—stays safe and oily longer—for 
two reasons. First—it’s refined from 
100% pure Pennsylvania crude. It’s 
“oilier oil”? from the very start. Sec- 
ond—it’s double-refined for tough- 
ness by Pennzoil’s own perfected 
refining process. 


The result is a longer-lasting, 
“oilier,” Vough-Filse oil that cuts 
operating costs in three ways. It 
cuts repair bills. It saves on gasoline. 
And it saves on oil—every filling 
lasts hundreds of miles longer. 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
Oil City, Pa., Los Angeles, Calif. 
British-American Oil Co., Ltd. 
Sole Distributors in Ontario and Quebec, Canada 


Copyright 1933, The Pennzoil Co, 
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NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 
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Permit No, 2—Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oi) Ass'n 


SPECIAL MONEY-BACK TRIAL OFFER 
Test Tough Film Pennzoil at our risk today. Go 


to a Bonded Pennzoil Dealer and have him fit the cor- 


rect grade of Pennzoil to your motor. Your money will 
be refunded without question if one trial doesn’t con- 
vince you that Pennzoil’s the best oil you ever used. | 
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‘Lion of Nassau Street 


In a cupid-encrusted office at No. 32 
Nassau St., Manhattan, where Jay Gould 
used to play financial chess with railroads 
for queens, hulking old Leonor Fresnel 
Loree has sat growling into his beard for 
seven years, trying to thwart a checkmate. 
Occasionally he would stride over to a 
railroad map of the U. S. on which a great 
Loree System was only a dotted line, and 
Or he would 
sit slumped behind his desk banging a 
stack of five-dollar gold pieces from one 
hand into the other and express himself 
bitterly to curious interviewers: “Hell, I 
don’t see how those fellows have the face 
to talk the way they do. But you can say 
anything if you keep a straight face.” 

“Those fellows” were the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the “Big 
Four” railway systems—New York Cen- 
tral, Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Pennsylvania. They had balked his 
every effort to form another great Eastern 
system which would be L. F. Loree’s 
monument. As a railroad man in the 
gaudy tradition of Vanderbilt, Harriman 
and Hill, Leonor Loree was known & 
feared, but Vanderbilt, Harriman and Hill 
had their big systems and bearded old Mr. 
Loree had only the smallish Delaware & 
Hudson and Kansas City Southern. Be- 
tween them was a great gap. But L. F. 
Loree was tenacious. 

Last week railroad men opened their 
eyes wide at the announcement that 
Loree’s D. & H. had bought 500,000 
shares of New York Central—the full 
10% of shares outstanding which it could 
buy without permission from the New 
York Public Service Commission—and at 
the report that L. F. Loree’s friends had 
acquired another 500.000 shares. With a 
20% command, the 74-year-old fighter was 
ina fair way to dominate one of the big- 
gest rail systems in the land. 

During the seven years in which he 
schemed for prestige L. F. Loree may 
sometimes have reflected cynically that if 
he had not been such a good executive he 
might have become a greater power. By 
nature, training and beard he belongs in 
the tradition of the earlier rail tycoons. 
From Rutgers, at 19, he went into railway 
engineering on Western roads, quit to 
carry a tripod with the Army Engineer 
Corps, quit that to survey a right of way 
for the Mexican National Railway. In 
1883 he went to the Pennsylvania and be- 
gan to make himself known. He could 
speedily dig out traffic stalled in snow- 
drifts; he reconstructed in short order a 
section of the main line washed out by 
the Johnstown flood. At 38 he was jumped 
over a dozen heads to the job of General 
Manager West of Pittsburgh. When the 
Pennsylvania bought the dilapidated Bal- 
timore & Ohio, Leonor Loree was sent in 
as president. 

He put the B. & O. on its feet in three 
years and immediately was offered $75,000 
a year to be president of the Rock Island. 
\s president of the B. & O. he was getting 
$25,000. Hard-headed, he wanted the 
money. Personally ambitious and aggres- 
sive, he wanted to do things by himself. 





He took the Rock Island job and thereby 
probably kept himself from becoming head 
of a great system long before this. Within 
nine months he had split with Rock 
Island’s backers, but under his five-year 
contract he continued to draw his $75,000, 
largest in the U. S. He went to the Kan- 
sas City Southern, described at the time 
as “a right of way and two streaks of 
rust,” and promptly put that firmly on its 
feet. 

After the panic of 1907 the late great 
Edward Henry Harriman picked L. F. 
Loree for president of another tottering 
road, the Delaware & Hudson. It was an 
87o-mi. line running from “nowhere 
| Wilkes-Barre] to nowhere [{ Montreal ].” 
President Loree saw that its only paying 
function would be carrying hard coal. He 
segregated its coal properties, then its 








Wide World 


LEONOR FRESNEL LoREE 
Cash & coal for a place in the sun 


coal-carrying railroad, so that today D. & 
H. is a holding company. It was the coal 
properties. that eventually enabled L. F. 
Loree to enter railroading’s major league 
as a real power. 

Meanwhile he was stuck with two dis- 
connected roads out of the main line of 
railroad development. The “Big Four” 
systems grew up and dominated Eastern 
transportation. The Loree roads, though 
profitable, were little heard of, though 
Mr. Loree was heard of: People said he 
knew more about railroading than any 
man in the U. S.; his Railroad Freight 
Transportation is the Blackstone of the 
subject. 

In 1925 he began to fight. He was 67. 
but with no idea of retiring. Backed by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and the second genera- 
tion of Harrimans, he began planning a big 
system in the Southwest, another system 
to connect his Kansas City Southern and 
D.&H. In 1927 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission turned thumbs down on his 
Southwestern plan, holding that K. C. S. 
was too small a base for a financial pyra- 
mid. 

He dropped his Southwestern plan and 
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concentrated on the East. In 1927 he 
mortgaged D. & H. coal properties for 
$35,000,000 and began to buy into small 
Eastern key roads, planning to build and 
piece together a new trunkline to the Mid- 
west. This plan the I. C. C. blocked with 
its first consolidation plan, parceling out 
the East among the “Big Four,” taking no 
account of Mr. Loree. 

He next thrust himself into the picture 
with a plan for a semicircular belt system 
connecting New England and Baltimore, 
to distribute Midwestern products to sea- 
board. This again stepped on too many 
toes. He was ordered to sell his interest 
in the Wabash (now in receivership) and 
Lehigh Valley, which he did, to the Penn- 
sylvania, at $23,000,000 clear profit. 

The second I. C. C. consolidation plan 
(Time, Aug. 1) as usual left D. & H. in 
a bad spot, its disposition undetermined. 
Mr. Loree, with masses of cash on hand, 
hided his time to begin a frontal attack 
for his place in the sun. At the 1929 high, 
500,000 New York Central shares would 
have cost D. & H. $125.000.000. At De- 
pression figures Mr. Loree picked them up 
through J. P. Morgan & Co. for $10.000.- 


ooo. With the leverage that a 20% in- 
terest gives him, he would not have to 
wait long to fit littlk D. & H. into New 


York Central’s big system, if that is his 
intention. The fact that Central 
some $80,000,000 to banks and the R. F. 
C. did not seem to bother him at all last 
week 

What place he will seek for himself had 


owes 


railroad men guessing. Central’s board 
chairmanship has been’ vacant since 
Chauncey Depew died (1928). That he 
would seek the presidency he promptly 


denied, saying: 

“I-have the greatest confidence in the 
present management of Central. During 
the War I was put in charge of railroad 
operations in the Eastern region and H. H. 
Smith, then president of Central, let me 
have [present President Frederick Ely] 
Williamson to help me out. We trans- 
ported 3.500,000 troops in our territory, 
and it really was Mr. Williamson who did 
the work... .I have the greatest con- 
fidence in him.” 

That Leonor Loree had not carried his 
big maneuvers to their final stage was 
suggested by one more event of last week: 
David M. Collins, Mr. Loree’s son-in-law, 
that day retired from his Stock Exchange 
firm to act as his father-in-law’s personal 
broker in future. Although D. & H. last 
week passed its dividend for the first time 
in 53 years, it still has perhaps $25.000.- 
coo in its war chest. 


Other rail news last week: 
@ After 63 years of operation South 
Manchester R. R., shortest passenger line 
in the U. S. (1.94 mi.), ceased service 
Owned by Connecticut’s Cheney Bros.. it 


ran between Manchester and their silk 
mills at South Manchester. Its one train 
with one engine, one car was called 


“Cheney’s Goat.” 

@, By declaring a so¢ dividend, directors 
of Pennsylvania R. R. maintained the rec- 
ord of having made a payment on the stock 
in every year since 1847. 

@ A reorganization plan was adopted for 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern R. R. 


(198 mi.) after 27 long years in receiver- 
ship 
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Troubled Smoke 

How things have been going in the 
cigaret business was again shown clearly 
by two developments of last week: 

1) Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. of Louis- 
ville, Ky., maker of one of the four best- 
selling 20-for-10¢ brands (Twenty Grand), 
announced a net profit for 1932 of $1,416,- 
952, more than double its 1931 profit of 
$005,552. 

2) American Tobacco Co., maker of 
Lucky Strike, one of the four big 15¢ 
brands, paid its regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.25 but omitted the usual $1 extra 
dividend. Wall Street heard that Presi- 
dent George Washington Hill of American 
Tobacco was planning to cut prices below 
the $6 per 1,000 at which Luckies now 
wholesale, has sworn to run 1o¢ cigarets 
out of business if he has to make them 
himself. 

Mr. Hill could get some satisfaction 
out of the fact that the U. S. Supreme 
Court last week ordered the Federal Court 
for the Southern District of New York to 
dismiss without prejudice a stockholder’s 
suit to set aside American Tobacco’s em- 
ploye stock purchase plan, whereby Presi- 
dent Hill and his directors got 32.370 
shares of common B stock, listed at $112, 
for $25 a share. But so sharply did Justices 
Stone and Brandeis criticize the plan that 
disgruntled stockholders promptly began 
a new suit in New Jersey. 

Meanwhile, Camel's new advertising 
campaign (“It’s fun to be fooled . . . It’s 
more fun to KNOW”) drew fire from 
U.S. magicians whose tricks were exposed. 





Little Red Book 


Out last week was the 1933 edition of 
the fat, red little Directory of Directors 
in the City of New York—handy who’s 
who of corporate management. Though it 
included only directors with Manhattan 
addresses, 40,000 are listed in the new 





Westinghouse Photo 


OrMEN Donerty & JoNEs 


Between them, 224 seats. 


edition, a slight decrease from last year. 
Observed the publishers: “In their search 
for economy a number of corporations 
have reduced the size of their boards of 
directors.” 

Some 7,000 new directors made the Di- 
rectory last year, an increase of 15% over 
the usual number of neophytes. This was 
attributed to the “strenuous times” in 








WHERE ALLEGHENY STEELS ARE USED 
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THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Practically evéry important dairy products plant in 
the entire country today uses some equipment fabri- 
cated from Allegheny Metal. Combining resistance to 
all forms of lactic acids and vapors with the ease of 
cleaning and absolute immunity from all metallic taste, 
ALLEGHENY METAL is a standard specification for 
the fabrication of milk handling equipment of every 
description. Write for Informative Bulletin A-10. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 

Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 


ALLEGHENY PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 
ALLEGHENY METAL 


ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES 
PIPE 





which younger men were pushed ahead ; 
ease the burden of oldsters. Leading 4} 
list of men with diversified interests y 
as usual, Banker Charles Hayden with 
directorships. Albert Henry Wiggin - 
Matthew Chauncey Brush tied with y 
Alfred Emanuel Smith listed seven. Legé. 


ing those who sit at boardroom tables oi 


subsidiaries and affiliates within one cop. 
plex industrial empire was Albert Jo! 
County, vice president in charge of finan; 
and corporate relations of the Penngy. 
vania R.R. with 121—down five from ys 
year. Close behind was Henry Latha 
Doherty of Cities Service Co. with 1, 
Third, with 110, was Oilman Doherty’; 
alter ego and legal prime minister, Willig 
Alton (“Pete”) Jones, tall, trim executive 








RAILROADER COUNTY 


First, but down five. 


chairman of Henry L. Doherty & Co., who 
last fortnight was playing handsome host 
to distinguished guests at Mr. Doherty’ 
newly acquired hotel properties in Miami 
Giants Pinned 

More than one big cinema compat 
has been, during the last two years, like 
a wrestler who is within inches of being 
downed, heaving, struggling, just keeping 
shoulders off the mat. While the Law has 
watched closely as referee, spectator 
stockholders have squirmed on their chair: 
waiting for escape or final collapse. Las 
week decisions came in two giant bouts- 
both adverse. Paramount Publix Corp 
and Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. weit 
into receivership in quick succession. 

First to go was Paramount with $166; 
000,000 in assets, 1,500 theatres. In th 
late days of the Coolidge bull market ! 
was regarded as the model of the industry 
Its bankers are conservative Kuhn, Loe 
& Co. Direct cause of the receivershil 


was the company’s inability to meet it] 
terest on a $13,000,000 bond issue. Frank 


Arthur Vanderlip, onetime president 0 
National City Bank, now famed for bi 
market sponsorship of volatile Aubut 


Auto stock, promptly organized a protet 


tive committee. 
RKO, a 200-theatre, $105,000,000 un! 
controlled by Radio Corp. of America 
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Moloch — the fire god of Phoer 
iron statue with a human body, the head of 
ox, and extended arms. The statue is said t 

been heated by fire placed in the lower 





children were placed as offerings in th 
WHEN the last human sacrifice had been destroved by arson increases the cost of your 
made to pagan Moloch, and a more humane fire insurance, because every business must 
‘ civilization dawned . . . the inhuman cult of charge enough for its goods to cover bad debts. 
Moloch did not die. Remember also that property destroyed by 
Even today there is still a vicious band of his fire or otherwise, is no longer available for tax 
& Co., who disciples at large—contemptible criminals, assessment. Therefore, such destruction in- 
decane tt Sirebugs, arsonists. They go about deliberately creases taxes on the remaining property. Thus 
Doherty’ setting fire to homes, hotels, apartments, you havea double interest in preventing arson 
: factories . . . sometimes their own, sometimes or destructive fires from whatever cause. 


sin Miami ve . 
P others .. . and every year they sacrifice to fire 
thousands of dollars’ worth of property— 
hundreds of innocent lives. 


If your State has not adopted a Model Arson 
Law, or is indifferent to the crime of arson 
or to fire prevention generally, it must be be- 





1 Compal What can be done to stop this? Ask your state cause the effect of destruction of property by 
years, like legislators if your State has enacted a Model ° Gre is not fully understood, 
es of being Arson Law. Learn whether your city has a : 
ust’ keeping competent and active Arson Squad to investi- If you would like further information— write 
he Law has gate fires. Find out if your police forces are us for the interesting booklet, ““The Crime 
spectator. active in running down firebugs and your of Arson.” o ¢ 
their chairs prosecuting attorneys vigilant in convicting Published in the public interest for a better 
lapse. Las them. WY? understanding of the service of stock company 
int bouts— Because you have a financial interest in pre- fire insurance, by The National. Board of Fire 
iblix Corp venting arson. Every dollar’s worth of property Underwriters, 85 John St., New York, N. Y. 
orp. went 
ession. 
with $166; = PQ ' sill dae cals ind 
‘es. In the THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
market it NEW YORK=—§85 John Street e CHICAGO—222 West Adams Street 


SAN FRANCISCO—Merchants Exchange Building 
A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies 
Established in 1866 


ie industry 
-uhn, Loel 
eceivershi 


Fs! == « STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 


esident 0! 





ed for hi is a dependable form of insurance, practically universal in its coverage, and consequently 
le ~Aubur vital to the public interest and the social order. Stability and security and service are out- 
1 a protec: standing characteristics of stock company fire insurance, the exact cost of which is always 


definitely known in advance to the policyholder. No assessments can ever be levied. Com- 


10.000 unit 
~ America 


petent local agents are available everywhere for prompt and efficient service to the policy- 


holder. Look on your policy for an imprint to show it is issued by a “Stock Company.” 
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| went to the mat next day. Preside  cligh 
ie: Merlin Hall Aylesworth wearily explaing AI 

. “The corporation is unable to obtain cas Rob 
j YOU N EED necessaty to provide for its maturing obj! pens 
/ | gations.” Re-organized last year but no com! 


| ed fr A MODERN METHOD | drastically enough, RKO last fortnigh: reba 


moved from dingy offices near Tims Excl 
| Square, Manhattan, to elaborate quarter 


FOR A MODERN JOB | in Rockefeller Center. Subsidiaries ope.!) Cen 


| 


| ating the two new Rockefeller Cente; \; 
theatres were not affected. ; 












Downfall of the film industry wa! ae 
| largely caused by the notion that a hug with 
chain of theatres was necessary to the sue. trade 

| cessful distribution of pictures. Messrs build 
Fox, Zukor, Warner et al. tumbled ll the 1 
over each other in their rush to buy the c 
theatre properties. The idea was to have) casti 
a “well integrated” concern, comprising farm 
production, distribution and exhibiting) poss 
divisions. When Depression set in, Fo,’ Coop 
Zukor, Warner et al. found themselves cent 
hung up with theatres bought at boom Ne 
prices on which they had to pay heavy the ( 


mortgage interest or fancy rentals. Willian 1840 

Fox segregated his exhibiting division a jem 
Fox Theatre Corp., with the result that Ten 

Fox Film is still in the ring although th! Qhjo 

theatre company has been in receivership’ of th 

for six months. A trend toward decentral- taine 

zation has now set in with many theatres’ fame 

returning to their old owners. Paramount’ (Char 

and RKO will probably dispose of un-” Some 

. . ae profitable units, in any event will have the ¢yrni 

courts behind them in their efforts to scale erg 

Fat tactetitelatel ee TH EF ‘eels NTI NG down or abrogate burdensome leases, Hope 

Courts will probably also take a realistic Bess; 

attitude toward salary scales. oil & 

yN N D) i F E | + H: E TOTA |. Despite the Paramount and RKO col empl 
lapses, reports persisted in both Holly- rol] 

wood and Manhattan last week that Fox mone 

N - | | U ~ E S on th e sca | eC... £ h a fmm | and Warner Brothers were negotiating i ers ( 

merger. Fox stock sold at $1.88 a share. jng ji 

Warner at $1.50. Only film company sti ‘ 

squarely on its feet last week, only com 

pany which held aloof from the pre 








No longer need parts or pieces be counted laboriously 


Arr 





by hand... nor yards, gallons cr other units of measure- | Depression scramble for theatres, wi © M 
ment. The International Accounting Scale does this | Loew’s Inc., whose stock pays a $3 divi brotl 
work with such speed, economy and accuracy as to dend, sells at $16 a share. sg 
t : J ee ing 
make the manual method a waste of time and money. toate 


No Tipping Allowed ic 

In bad odor with large sections of th) Dete 
U. S., the New York Stock Exchange hi} heart 
been cleaning house for more than a yea. to tk 
Last week it swept out a particularly grimy ment 
corner. Six members were suspended, fo Octo 
periods ranging from one month to thre baile 
years, for tipping Exchange employes. Al turn 
the suspendees were bond traders, mem wai 
Literature, B-4. It de- : : bers of the foreign bond “crowd” locate @ E 
scribes this unusual, 454 straight weighing machine ... the unit pan for small on the floor of the Exchange but apar of C| 
two-purpose scale, quantities of extremely light material, the platform for from the main body of stock brokers. arres 
which gives years of re- A Members Seeholzer, Sagar, Schmeltze spira 
liable service — saving : ; Wurzler, Goerz and Robertson used to ti) Insu 
or other units of measurement is routine work, the | jhe. employes who carry order slips fror Last 


It is the only automatic counting scale that auto- 
matically indicates in numerals on a chart the number 
of units in the load. It eliminates reference to compli- 
cated ratio tables and the attendant possibility of error. 
It guards against those mental slips which occur in 
manual counting. It protects material investment. 


WeketedeySuifipeid -. « mer 
tite today Ser Special The International Accounting Scale can be used also 


heavier loads. Wherever counting of similar parts, pieces 


time, money and mate- 
rial in counting and International Accounting Scale is a profitable invest- | the telephone booths along the wall t\  sluic 
brokers on the floor. Employes olte  Illing 


weighing operations. 
gather up several orders for the same bon, cost 


ment. It is particularly valuable in inventorying, pre- 


paring piece-work payrolls, filling customers’ orders, | 2+ the same time. It is to a broker's i! 23), 
and handling stock. terest to get his order first and alsot' of t 


find out the amount of the other order Ray 
Corrupt employes went first to the broke liam 


International Business Machines Cor - oration who had tipped him (or tipped him most taine 


delivered his order, told him the size 0 his f 














interndtional Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines ‘ international Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems the other orders. Opportunity for cor indic 
nternational Industrial Scales . . . Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment ° ° nf —_— Tp 

e > ruption also exists along the same lines! Tl 

General Offices Canadian Division obtaining quotations. If several fim that 
S7D-BEOADWAY, SON TERNATIONAL 300 CAMPBELL AVE., W. TORONTO, ONT. seck quotations simultaneously, it is to th’ reste 
OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN WEP ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD advantage of a broker to know his com @ ( 
petitors’ figures so that he can quote len 
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slightly better figure, get the business. 
~ Alexander J. Robertson of Ludwig, 
Robertson & Co. received the longest sus- 
pension—three years. He had also split 
commissions with customers (in effect a 
rebate) contrary to a long-standing Stock 


Exchange rule. 


Centenary 

Andrew Jackson was President when 
the Brothers Cooper, Charles and Elias, 
went into business at Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
with a pair of horses as capital. They 
traded the off horse for equipment to 
build a small cupola iron foundry, kept 
the near horse to hoist ore to the top of 
the cupola. The iron was made into heavy 
castings for carding machinery, sawmills, 
farm implements. Last week Cooper- 
Bessemer Corp., direct descendant of the 
Coopers’ cupola foundry, celebrated its 
centenary. 

Nearly submerged in the panic of 1837, 
the Coopers were prospering in the early 
1840’s, even built a steam engine more 
memorable for its size than its efficiency. 
Ten years later they sold to Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. the first locomotive built west 
of the Alleghenies. But not until they ob- 
tained the rights to manufacture the 
famed Corliss stationary steam engine did 
Charles and Elias Cooper hit their stride. 
Some of their early Corliss engines are still 
turning over. In 1929 the company was 
merged with Bessemer Gas Engine Co. and 
Hope Forge Co. as $11,000,000 Cooper- 
Bessemer Corp., makers of marine Diesels, 
oil & gas pipeline equipment. A few old 
employes still on Cooper-Bessemer’s pay- 
roll can remember the time, during a 
money panic 50 years ago, when the Broth- 
ers Cooper paid wages in scrip, then pass- 
ing in wide areas of Ohio. 
Arrests-of-the-W eek 
@ Martin John Insull, gaunt, long-nosed 
brother of Athenian Samuel Insull, was 
persuaded to leave his $20-a-week board- 
ing house in Orillia, Ont. last week and 
journey 86 mi. south to Toronto to be 
arrested. On arrival he was introduced to 
Detective Sergeant Ewing, shook hands 
heartily. The State of Illinois had added 
to the charges of larceny and embezzle- 
ment for which he was arrested last 
October, the new charge of “theft by 
bailee.” Released on $5,000 bail he re- 
ined to his boarding house in Orillia to 
await a formal extradition hearing Feb. 7. 
@ Ernest James Stevens, genial hotel man 
of Chicago’s hotel-&-insurance family, was 
arrested last week on a charge of con- 
spiracy to defraud stricken Illinois Life 
Insurance Co. of “more than $1,000,000.” 
Last month auditors learned that the 
sluicing of funds from Stevens-controlled 
Illinois Life into Stevens-owned hotels had 
cost Illinois Life $12,456,409 (TrMe, Jan. 
23). Ernest James Stevens was director 
of the insurance company, his brother 
Raymond president, his father James Wil- 
liam chairman. Brother Ernest had ob- 
tained passports, was going abroad with 
his family. Later, all three Stevens were 
indicted for conspiracy and embezzlement. 

The three children were sent to bed so 
that they would not see their father ar- 
rested 
@ Colonel Luke Lea and his son Luke Jr., 


lennessee publishers convicted of conspir- 
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FACT OR FRIENDSHIP 





| 
it is sound business to 
buy Central protection 


Successful business executives, in such times as these, demand all the 
| facts before making any decision authorizing the expenditure of money. 
| This applies to fire insurance as strongly as it applies to all other 
expenditures. That’s why it is sound business to buy Central protee- 
tion, for your insurance is solicited by Central only on the basis of 


economy, stability and prompt settlement of losses. For 57 years, 
Central policyholders have enjoyed dividends. Since 1921, these 
dividends have been 30% annually. That is economy. For over half 
a century, Central’s stability has been firmly established and just 


claims have been paid promptly and in full. Every Central Insurance 





policyholder is a preferred risk and benefits from his standing. Send 


for your local Central agent now. Or write us direct. 


DYNA) NPS “oC ENTRAL 
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‘ : MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Policyholders C. M. PURMORT, President |Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 
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Saves Money 
on Colds 


Every cold you avoid, or check 
promptly, means a saving in 
money, time and health. 

To have fewer colds and less 
severe colds, follow the new 
Vicks Plan for better Control-of- 
Colds—fully explained in each 
Vicks package. 








Nose &Throat 
DROPS 






When Colds 
THREATEN 
-..to Prevent many colds 








IF a Cold 
DEVELOPS 
to End 






it Sooner 





IF there is a cough, you'll like the 
new Vicks Cough Drop— medicated 
with ingredients of VapoRub. 


T PAINS 60 


MINUTES 7 
























NOW you can get quick, 
lasting relief from foot pains, 
aches, cramps, tiredness, calluses, 
weak arches and other foot ailments. Go 
4 to your drug or shoe store ... get a pair of 

. light, inexpeasive JUNG’S ARCH BRACES. 
If not delighted, your money will be refunded. 


WHEN EVERYTHING ELSE FAILS 


. . these new, scientific, elastic braces give | 
immediate relief. They correct the} 
cause by supporting and strengthen- 
ing weakened muscles. Prove it at 

our risk! Millions wear them. | 


Physicians urge them. Jung 

= \ = Braces cost as little as $1.00. 

Z Ask your dealer... .or write 

for FREE Booklet explain- 

ing the cause of foot troubles 

and how to relieve and correct them. 
The Jung Arch Brace Co, 


422 Jung Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio 











| lina officials to kidnap them. 
| later the Leas suddenly disappeared. 


| pany. 
| immigrant who ran a 


acy to defraud an Asheville, N. C. bank, 


| were ordered arrested last week after they 


failed to surrender to serve jail sentences. 


| Buncombe County courts declared forfeit 


their $50,000 bonds, written by New Or- 
leans’ Union Indemnity Co. (now in re- 
ceivership). Meanwhile in Nashville, 


Tenn., the Leas prepared to fight extradi- 
tion, had a lawyer sleeping in their big 


house to spike any attempt by North Caro- 
Few days 
Re- 
ports that they had been arrested in the 
mountains at Jamestown were denied. 
Questioned as to her husband’s where- 
abouts Mrs. Lea Sr. said: ““The Colonel is 
very busy.” 





Personnel 
Last week the following were news: 
Largest chain of cinemansions in the 
Midwest is Chicago’s Balaban & Katz 
Corp., first to install theatre refrigeration, 
first to cut dull shots from newsreels. 
When Paramount Publix Corp. acquired 


Balaban & Katz seven years ago B. & K.’s | 


president, Sam Katz, became Paramount 
Publix’s vice president in charge of theatre 
operations. For the past two years Para- 
mount Publix has not been doing so well 
(see p. 46), nor has B. & K., which lately 


| passed its $7 preferred stock dividend. 


Two months ago Sam Katz resigned from 


| Paramount Publix after directors refused 


to support his management policies. Last 
week as a natural sequence he resigned as 
president of B. & K. 


B. & K. directors immediately elected 
Barney Balaban, longtime 
treasurer and financial head of the com- 
Oldest of seven sons of a Russian 
grocery store on 
Chicago’s West Side, Barney Balaban got 
into the theatre business before the War, 
organized B. & K. with Sam Katz in 1917 
He had three brothers in B. & K. with 
him, one of whom, John, was elected last 
week to succeed him as secretary-treasurer. 
One brother is dead; one left the show 
business to become a Christian Science 
reader. Barney Balaban is 46, bald, quiet, 
reserved, able. He rides horseback nearly 
every morning. In the silent picture days 
it was he who thought of having orchestra 
scores to fit the picture’s moods. 

Wendell Louis Willkie, 


wealth & Southern Corp., big Morgan- 
Drexel-Bonbright Utility holding company. 
Bernard Capen Cobb, who has held both 
the presidency and chairmanship for the 
last year, will continue as chairman, the 
corporation’s chief executive post 

Two years ago Sugarman Frank Clif- 
ford Lowry was elected president of 
National Biscuit Co. Roy Everett Tom- 
linson was chairman. 
Tomlinson stepped down to the presi- 
dency, President Lowry stepped down to a 
vice-presidency. Asked the reason, 
dent Tomlinson said: “Throughout the 
company we are carrying double or com- 
bining jobs wherever possible to save over- 
head. In this spirit the offices of chair- 
man and president have been combined.” 

Marius Boeger, vice chairman of Ham- 
burg-American Line, was elected chair- 
man, succeeding the late Dr. Wilhelm 


| Cuno (Timp, Jan. 16) 


formerly a part- | 
| ner in the law firm of Weadock & Will- 
| kie, was elected president of Common- 





secretary- 


Last week Chairman | 


Presi- 









“EVEN 

HAMBURGER 

¢ DOESN'T Faz 
ME NOW’ 


“TUMS'Let You Eat 
The Foods You Like’ 


No longer need you pass up favorite foods for 
fear of acid indigestion, heartburn, sour stomach 
or gas. TUMS—the new candy-like antacid 
mints—quickly counteract excess acid, disp 
gas and relieve “‘fussy stomach.” Simply eat 
three or four TUMS alter meals, when smoking 
or whenever you are distressed. They’re safe, 
agreeable—handy to carry in pocket or purse, 
Get a roll today at any drug store—only 1h, | 
f 
FREE «role falons, cates fee 


A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE GO., Dept. 22-D, St, Louis Mo. 


Beautiful 1933 calendar-thermometer. Also 


"TUMS" for the Tummy 


ye SS. AE. CAM DY \ye 





Sl 
TUMS ARE ANTACID—Nota Laxative 


For alaxative, use the safe, dependable Vegeti = 
Laxativ eR (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 cen 
















Is Shaving 
An Effort? 


It has been made simple 
with Segal Processed Steel 
Blades. The two Super-Keen { /, , 
edges will take your beard off ag easy as water tt | 
moves soap. Without razor smart-—Ao irritation. Usei 
Segal Processed Blade in the convenient Segal One Piect 

razor and celebrate Shaving Trouble Emancipation Dy. 


Special Offer —If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will send you a SEGAL ONE PIECE RAZOR 
with 10 SEGAL SUPER-KEEN BLADES for $1.00 
postpaid —on a money-back-if-not-satisfied guarantet. 
Segal Super-Keen Blades’, .. 5 for 38c, 10 for 75 
Segal Safety Razor Corp., 570D B’dway, New York 
Makers of the famous SEGALOCKS 


S E G A L ONE PIECE 


RAZOR 


“The WORLD'S FINEST’’“—MEN EVERYWHERE SAY 











Live Your 
SNAPSHOTS 


OVER AGAIN! 


Don’t let an old-fash- 
ioned album ‘‘bury’”’ 
your interesting prints... 
Enjoy showing them this 
clever new way...No 
pasting... You pass the pictures, not “the album”! 
Sent FREE On Approval—Send No Money! 
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. antique cowhide 





Travel size 
Medium size—imt fi n, antique ora ve 
Large size—imt. leather $4.50- gen. antique cowhide $7 


MEVI, Dept. 92, 425 Fourth Ave New York, N. Y. 
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Fever Chart 

Tue YEARS OF THE Locust (America, 
1929-1932) — Gilbert Seldes — Little, 
Brown ($3). 

Gilbert Seldes has gone Mark Sullivan 
and Frederick Lewis Allen (Our Times, 
Only Yesterday) one better. With amaz- 
ing celerity, great industry and a compre- 
hensive focus, Seldes has drawn up an 
interpretative history of the last three 
years in the U. S., so that those who are 
still on the run may read. Calling his 
book a “fever chart,” he plots the curves 
of recent U. S. public opinion, shows how 
it followed the swoops of economic graphs. 
Written with wit and wisdom, The Years 
of the Locust is a serious book not aimed 
at mental moppets, well worth a tycoon’s 
time. 

The panic is over, says Seldes, for “the 
boom was our panic. . . . America in 1928, 
and the first months of 1929, was a mob. 
... The responsible leaders, the states- 
men and the financiers and the industrial- 
ists, were paralyzed, precisely as the Brit- 
ish Government was paralyzed in July 
and August of 1914. The situations are 
almost parallels. In each case, a disaster 
threatened; in each case, authority refused 
to check the force of events lest the very 


movement of checking should bring on 
catastrophe. The memoirs of Grey of 


Fallodon match the apologies made for 
Coolidge and Hoover.” Calling the 1929 
crash not inevitable but predictable and 
predicted, Seldes shows how the U. S. 
gradually began to disbelieve official ex- 
planations of the Depression and official 
prophecies that it would soon be over. He 
disagrees with “the incompetent business 
man” who “let it be known that fortunes 
were made by fools like himself, but only 
God can make a depression.” 

With the expanding frontier (both phys- 
ical and industrial) gone, the U. S., says 
Seldes, has changed quickly out of some 
people’s knowledge: notably Herbert 
Hoover’s, who “deeply believed in the 
common words of flattery always given to 
America and was evolving out of them a 
philosophy of American life. He risked his 
popularity and his re-election to stand by 
his beliefs. It was unfortunate that the 
actualities to which his beliefs correspond 
had vanished from America a generation 
before.” Seldes thinks public opinion in 
the last three years has gone far to catch 
up to the facts: “The years from 1929 to 
1933 were, for America, a succession of 
breaking idols and abandoned faiths, some 
of them the notions of willful children, 
some deeply ingrained in the character of 
the nation.” 

Concluding as he began, in skepticism, 
Seldes quotes Abbé Sievés’ reply when he 
was asked, many years later, what he had 
done during the French Revolution: “I 
lived through it,” 


_The Author. Versatile but able, Gilbert 
Vivian Seldes is the only man who has 
ever contributed steadily and simulta- 
neously to both the (late) Dial and the 
Saturday Evening Post, the (late) Man- 
hattan Evening Graphic and the New 
Republic. He has been music critic, mili- 
tary expert, war correspondent, editorial 





writer & foreign correspondent (Philadel- 
phia Public Ledgers), political correspond- 
ent (L’Echo de Paris), associate editor 
(Collier’s), managing editor (The Dial), 
contributing editor (The New Republic), 
dramatic critic (Manhattan Evening 
Graphic). At present he writes a Hearst- 
syndicated colyum. His adaptation of 
Aristophanes’ Lysistrata was a 1930 box- 
office success. Harvard-man (1914), mar- 








Price Studios 
GILBERT VIVIAN SELDES 
Fortunes by fools? Depression by God? 


ried (to Alice Walhams Hall), with two 
children, he lives quietly in Manhattan, 
shuns publicity, misses few tricks. 

Other books: The Seven Lively Arts, 
The Stammering Century, The Wings of 
the Eagle, The Future of Drinking ; under 
the pseudonym of ‘Foster Johns,” two 
mystery novels: The Victory Murders, 
The Square Emerald. 
aca 
Scot in Moscow 

3RITISH AGENT—R. H. Bruce Lockhart 
—Putnam ($2.75). 

Few who have been in such personal 
and political scrapes as Bruce Lockhart, 
one-time (1915-17) British consul-general 
at Moscow, have admitted them in writing. 
With a canny candor that makes his book 
exciting reading, that is just what Author 
Lockhart does. Women and Bolsheviks 
were his trouble: between the two he has 
had some narrow escapes. 

Of purely Scottish blood, Bruce Lock- 
hart eschewed English universities, fin- 
ished his education in France and Ger- 
many, then went to Malaya as a rubber 
planter. There he achieved sufficient fame 
as a footballer, too much notoriety when 
he took native royalty for a mistress. 
Timely malaria got him out of that scrape, 
sent him home to his outraged family. 
For lack of something better to do he took 
the examinations for the Foreign Office 
and passed at the head of the list, much 
to his surprise. In rg91r2 he was sent to 
Moscow as British vice-consul. He liked 
and got on well with Russia, Russian and 


Russians, had a high old time in Moscow, 
saw many a dawn break over the Kremlin. 
When he married an Australian girl he 
turned over a new leaf—for a while. Then 
rumors of his goings-on with a Russian 
Jewess reached his Ambassador, who spoke 
to him sorrowfully, extracted a pledge of 
good behavior. Three weeks later, the 
pledge broken, Lockhart was sent to Eng- 
land “for a rest.” When he went back 
as head of the British Mission in 1918 his 
wife stayed behind and his mistress lived 
with him openly until he left Russia for 
good, two years later. Frank about his 
domestic misadventures, Lockhart does 
not dwell on them, spends more time on 
his eyewitness account of Russia in revolt. 

Though he was in England, apparently 
in disgrace, during the “ten days that 
shook the world” (Nov. 7-17, 1917), 
as best-informed British expert on Russia 
he was considered indispensable. Early 
the following year he was sent back again 
as head of a special mission, to establish 
unofficial relations with the Bolsheviks. 
His job: “to do as much harm to the 
Germans as possible, to put a spoke in the 
wheels of the separate peace negotiations, 
and to stiffen the Bolshevik resist- 
ance to German demands.” His compli- 
cated and delicate job was made harder 
by the muddled policy of his own govern- 
ment. “There was no British policy, unless 
seven different policies at once can be 
called a policy.” 

Lockhart met Lenin infrequently, Trot- 
sky often. He thinks Lenin was extraordi- 
narily impersonal, coldly logical; Trotsky 
brave, bitter, emotional; both able. No 
friend to the Tsarist regime (“. . . un- 
paralleled inefficiency and corruption. No 
other nation would have stood the priva- 
tions which Russia stood for anything like 
the same length of time’), Lockhart ad- 
mired many a Bolshevik bureaucrat, got 
in hot water with his colleagues and his 
government for holding out strongly 
against intervention. Finally he changed 
his mind, thus losing the Bolsheviks’ con- 
fidence without gaining anybody else’s. 
When Lenin was shot the Bolsheviks 
arrested Lockhart as a spy, held him in 
jail for a month. Lenin recovered: no 
evidence was found against Lockhart; he 
was allowed to leave Russia. He went 
back to England with a heavy heart, full 
of sad memories, gloomy forebodings. 

Now a successful London colyumist 
(Evening Standard), Lockhart has never 
been back to Russia. British Agent is the 
February choice of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. 








Body & Soul 


THE Bopy’s RApture—Jules Romains 
—Liveright ($7.50). 

If some parts of The Body’s Rapture 
were printed alone, they could be justly 
characterized as aphrodisiacal if not por- 
nographic. But the book as a whole is a 
very different and highly superior kettle 
of fish. Its original French title, Psyche, 
shows that Author Romains’ intention was 
not fleshly. Though this book is a glorifi- 
cation of the flesh it is also a mystical 
sublimation of it—a kind of exegetical, 
philosophical, psychological Song of Songs. 
For plain readers there is also a plain 
story. Originally published in France in 
three parts, The Body’s Rapture is issued 











THE 


SPOON 


1S THE 


ENEMY 


OF THE 


HIGH-BALL 


Mr. Kountz, Headmaster of The Billy 
Baxter School of Carbonated Drinks, 


originated the self-stirring theory 


—he learned that a drink may 
be stirred without the aid of 


@ spoon 


—learned that to agitate with 
a spoon stirred out the bubbles 


and made flat the drink 


—hence the phrase which 
heads this advertisement. 


Billy Baxter Club Soda 
Billy Baxter Ginger Ale 


If once you use high-pressure, self- 
stirring Billy Baxter, you will never 
again be satisfied with low-pressure 
beverages. Send for booklet — 
it tells all. 

THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 


CHESWICK, PA 


ACCOUNTANTS! 


save time; increase 
your ability to handle 
accounting questions 


with this 





1873-page handbook 
covering modern practice from 
simple bookkeeping to higher 
accounting. 


IVES information you need 

for a practical solution in 
any situation, everyday or 
emergency, you may meet. Covers 
entire range of accounting and re- 
lated business activities—not only 
principles, working procedures, 
systems, forms, audits, etc., but 
executive controls, analytical meth- 
ods, use of reports and statements, business law. 
Constantly useful; 33 sections complete, in the 
new Second Edition of the famous 






ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 
Just this content, without considering its range or 
the hundreds of authorities represented, would easily 
fill 10 big books, costing you many times the price 
of the whole Handbook. Here it is in one sturdy, 
handsome volume, handy for desk or brief case 
Nothing else like it at any price. In dealing with 
any question, you can select, not merely usual, but 
best method for your purposes. You get best opinion 
on all angles —banking, legal, financial, as well as 
accounting. Editorial Board of over 70 experts 
Widely used and recommended by executives, 
credit men, bankers 110,000 copies bought. 


Complete Section Sent Free 
Write today for 32-page sample section, with 
full details, including low cost, of this great 
Handbook. No charge; no saiesman will call. 
[ Mail This Form for Y our 
a ———=| Copy of Free Booklet 
| THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, M 570 i 


over 


inn 


| 15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 

| Please send me, without charge, the 32-page sample | 
section of the Accountants’ Handbook with full | 

| information about this book and its low cost. | 

| Name wee 

| (please print | 

| PS cin ge sce wip + dee eee Lk enceeeENe | 

| EMIT ews dhavbareseees SPP Pee oe | 
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| for limited U. S. consumption in one ex- 
| pensive volume. 

Pierre, a purser on a big French liner, 
had to be much away from home. The 
first parting was a frightful wrench for 
both. Lucienne memorized his cabin and 
the parts of the ship where he would be. 
By making a careful itinerary she knew at 
every moment the ship’s probable position. 
Her love preoccupied her so that she found 
she was able to “be” where Pierre was, 
to see him walking the deck, sitting in his 
cabin, finally even to make him “see” that 
she was there. At this point their danger- 
ous experimenting stopped. They never 
talked to each other about it, but neither 
of them ever forgot. 


U.S. France 


One More 
Knopf ($2). 

In Author Robert Nathan’s urbanity 
there are as yet few signs of foppishness. 
Like a U. S. Anatole France (without the 
mordant bite of France’s wit) he is both 
urbane and neat. 

Not to be outdone by competing com- 
patriots, Mr. Otkar, Manhattan antique- 
dealer, shut up shop. His principal re- 
maining asset, one large antique bed, was 
a problem which the timely arrival of 
Morris’ Rosenberg, a penniless fiddler, 
helped him to solve. Together they lugged 
it to Central Park. A lucky encounter with 
a Mr. Sweeney, street-cleaner with a yearn- 
ing to play the violin, got them a D. S. C. 
hut to shelter them. Daytimes, Rosenberg 
fiddled for pennies on street corners, Mr. 
Otkar prowled around, stole occasional 
Evenings, Rosenberg taught Mr. 
Sweeney how to fiddle. When Mr. Otkar 
came back one night with Elizabeth, an 
idealistic prostitute, they all lived together 
innocently and  quarrelsomely 


- 


Sprinc—Robert Nathan— 


eggs. 


as as 


| brothers & sister. And though Mr. Otkar’s 


big bed was not quite big enough for all 
of them when the fugitive bank president 
joined their company, the Sweeneys 
stepped in, helped their protégés through 
the winter to one more spring. As in most 
fanciful satires, probability is offended 
sometimes; but the reader, never. 
= ° 

Bright Green 

A MArriaGE OF CONVENTENCE—Anne 
Green—Dutton ($2.50). 

Literarily speaking, Brother Julian and 
Sister Anne Green are not on speaking 
terms. Unpopular Brother Julian writes 
serious psychological tragedies. about as 
intelligent and depressing as they come. 
Best-selling Sister Anne dashes off enter- 
taining stuff about far-from-highbrow 
worldlings. Her conversational style is 
growing on her to such an extent that she 
no longer bothers very much to punctuate: 
“We are heading for the Luxembourg 
gardens, will you sit there with me for a 
moment, I'll drive you home, I bet that 
you dine at half-past seven.’ 6 

Claire was very modern. She and her 
brother thought alike in despising their 
penny-scraping, old-fashioned parents. 





Claire wanted to be a great painter: her 
brother wanted to be a great man-about- 
Paris. When Claire grudgingly visited her 
grandmother’s country estate she expected 
to be amused occasionally, bored mostly. 
Her grandmother turned out to be salty, 
likable, but also a managing old peison. 





February 6, wa 





Before Claire saw what was going on, » 
grandmother had fixed up for her a » 
iage de convenance with a neighbor 
landowner’s son, Antoine. Antoine ; 
Claire hit it off like cat & dog. When 
went through the form of proposing yf 
her she accepted, just to spite hip! 
Through an amusing series of mishaps th 
were mutually persuaded that they loy 
each other and would get married after: 
in spite of their families’ approval. 


2 





Books of the Year 

Irving Harlow Hart, director of 4 
extension division of Iowa State Teacher 
College, has been making statistical analy. 
ses of each year’s-best-selling novels sinc 
1895. Last week in Publishers’ Weekly | 
made known some surprising findings: 
@ Most popular novel published in th 
U. S. in the past 37 years is Quo Vadi 
written by Polish Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
@ Only last year did Pearl S. Buck’s 7; 
Good Earth nose Edward Noyes Wes. 
cott’s David Harum out of second plac 
@ Fourth and fifth places go to Sinchai 
Lewis’ Main Street and Arthur Stuar 
Menteth Hutchinson’s /f Winter Com 
@ Of the ten first-ranking titles nine wer 
“first books” as far as the general reading 
public was concerned. 

Only Author Lewis has two year’s bes 
sellers to his credit: Main Street (1920 
Elmer Gantry (1927). Last week the Ne 
York Public Library said it would nee 
more than 40 copies of his newly pul 
lished Ann Vickers (Timer, Jan. 30) if 
wished to satisfy public demand. Sin 
the Library is unable to afford the ex 
penditure, it will not stock Ann Vickers: 
all until next year, then one copy. 


Books of the Week 

History OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLU- 
TION (Vols. II & II1)—Leon Trotsky 
—Simon & Schuster ($3.50). With 
these volumes, Russia’s No. 1 Exile 
completes his authoritative work. 

PocAHONTAS — David Garnett— 
Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). Fictional- 
ized history of Virginia’s first ro- 
mance, by the author of Lady Jnto 
Fox. ( 
THe Two Tuirves—T. F. Powys 
—Viking ($2.50). 

PAGEANT—G. B. Lancaster—Cen- 
tury ($2.50). February Literary 
Guild choice. 

Come Easy Go Easy — Arthur 
Mason—John Day ($2.50). Autobi- 
ography of an adventurous life. 


= —_ 


ENDS CORN 


STOPS PAIN AT ONCE! 


Dr.Scholl’s Zino-pads end 
corn, callous and bunion 
pain in one minute! 
Soothe and heal and re- 
move the cause — shoe 
pressure. Prevent blis- 
ters or sore toes from 
new or tight shoes. Don’t 
cut yourcornsand risk infection. Use Dr. Scholl’ 
Zino-pads with the new separate Medicaté 
Disks, now included at no extra cost, for quick! 
and safely removing corns and callouses. 

a box today. At all drug and shoe stores. 


Df Scholls Zino-pads 
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Let the wind whip. Let the snow swirl. Meet it head-on 
—with the Face that’s Fit. Made fit—kept fit—with 
Williams Shaving Service. 

Begin tomorrow morning to condition your face for 


7 a : gusty weather. Saturate your beard with the stay-moist 
a lather of Williams Shaving Cream. Notice how thickly 
50). With ¢ : “ ; , 

8 » and quickly it brushes up in hard water or soft, in hot 


yo. 1 Exile 
: work. water or cold. No stormy sessions between your beard 


pert Williams keeps and blade. No pull, no sting from first sanee-ctsaee to 
eet rinse. No chapped, chafed, soapy after-feel, either. 





; Williams is as good for the skin as it is for the beard. 

he your face Now for the fnishing touch. A palm-full of tingling 

F. Powys Aqua Velva. Dash it on while your skin’s still moist. It 

tones, firms. Weather-proofs. Closes the pores. Con- 

er serves the complexion moisture. Helps heal tiny cuts 
a —keeps your face as fitall day as Williams lather leaves it. 

y — Arthur Indoors and outdoors—wherever you go—put your best face forward, with 

). Autobi- Williams Shaving Cream and Aqua Velva. For which there are no substitutes. 


life. 
JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 









—$  —__—_———— 


ONCE! 


You can't lose 
this cap 


SHAVING CREAM—AQUA VELVA 


MAIL THIS! It will show you the way to Face Fitness 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. T-340 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Address : 3552 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADORESS 
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I am enclosing 6 cents in 
stamps. Please send me trial 
sizes of Williams Shaving 
Cream and Aqua Velva, .cccssscscccccscccecccncececesesesscesevesesesesessrens 
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Copr., 1933, The American Tobacco Co. 
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